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Forzigxn News—England, France the regency to de- 
volve on the duke of 
the emperor's marriage. 

NationaL—Army, Navy. beige 

Srates OF THE Unton—Massachusetts, nominations 
for president, vice president, governor, and lieutenant 
governor; Vermont, election; Island, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

MISCELLANEOUS. a? 

CORRESPONDENCE of Webster with the commmission- 
ers of Maine and Massachusetts on the northeastern 
boundary. 

CoRRESPONDENCE OF Mr. Wesstrer anv Lorp Asz- 
BURTON, 

On THE Arrican Stave Trav, 

On TRE Case oF THE CAROLINE, 

On THE Case or THe CREOLE, 

On ImPRESSMENT. 


CHRONICLE. 
SO ED EE LT TS NEES aiemmmenmmenns “asennad 

THE TREATY AT WASHINGTON—the nego- 
tiation. We inserted the outlines of the treaty nego- 
tiated between Mr. Wenster and Lorp AsnsurTon 
in the Register of the 27th August,—the president’s 
message to the senate on laying the treaty before 
them for their advice or ratification, in the Register 
of the 10th inst., and commenced the publication of 
the correspondence in relation to the northeast and 
northwest boundary'lines in the Register of the 17th; 
—that topic is in this number of the Register com- 
pleted, including official papers from the commission- 
ers of the states of Maine and Massachusetts, and is 
followed by the communications which passed be- 
tween the ministers upon the other topics of negotia- 
tion, the question of rnz ArricaN COAST TRADE—THE 
CaRoOLINE CASE—THE CreOoLeE case—and lastly roe 
supsect OF ImpressmMeNT. This we presume com- 
pletes the official correspondence. We are indebted 
to the New York Courier and Enquirer for the copy 
of those papers. How that paper came into posses- 
sion of them before the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved remains unexplained. There appears to be 
no doubt of their authenticity, and it was desirable 
to complete the publication in as few numbers as 
possible. The treaty itself, however, we shall not 
venture to register until officially promulgated. 

A perusal of the correspondence has but fortified 
the impressions which we early imbibed and have 
repeatedly expressed in relation to the admirable se- 








_ lections which had been made by both powers, with 
_ whom to entrust the nogotiations. The whole cor- 


respondence evinces that the highest tone of pairiot- 
ism is compatible with a liberal conception of the 
motives of others, and that good feeling and good com- 


a mon sense form the best ingredients to rely upon for 
_ either the preservation or restoration of harmony. 


We look for the ratification of the treaty by the 


_ British government as a matter of course. The offi- 


» cial interchange of copies will follow, the injunction 


ts of secrecy will expire, and the treaty will be official- 
_ ly published. Meantime the British papers brought 





en cocl 


by the last arrivals furnish us with their comments 


F upon the terms of the treaty, a brief notice of which 
4 will be found under the foreign head. 


That England was as anxious to maintain peace as 


4 Wwe were, and had brought herself to the determina- 


tion to preserve it, and settle existing disputes at the 


4 Price of any reasonable sacrifices, we judge from a 
| feview of her position both political and commer- 


¢ the subject of im 


4 cial, and of the apprehensions which she must enter- 


| > tain of the disastrous effect of such h i 
_ > relations, oe sear 
| duce. 


asa war with the United States must pro- 


The letters exchanged between the ministers upon 
Vel, X}il—fre. 4 


emours; Russia, anniversary of 





pressment, deserve attentive perusal. | 
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Among the passengers in the Great Western, is sir 
William Drummond Stewart, who a few years since 
made a prolonged visit to the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion of the far west, accompanied by a talented 
young artist of Baltimore, who executed a number 
of admirable views of the remarkable scenery which 
came under notice during the expedition. It is sta- 
ted that he designs to revisit the same region. 

Orders for goods from a New York house, on a 
house in Sheffield, England, sent out by the Great 
Western, was filled by the return of the steamer— 
the goods were received in thirty-seven days from 
the date of the orders. 

The steamer Great Western left Liverpool on the 
3d, and reached New York on the 17th, with ninety- 
six passengers, amongst whom was Madame Celeste 
Elliott, on her way to Baltimore to look after her 
late husband’s estate. 

The steamer Acadia left Liverpool on the 4th, 
landed 23 passengers at Halifax, received 12 there, 
and brought fifty-two to Boston, which she reached 
on the 18th. 


Nothing of importance has occurred in Euro 
since previous dates. The Great Western brought 
Feench overland telegraphic despatches from India 
of sickness in the English army, and a gloomy pos- 
ture of their affairs there. The European of the 4th 
brought by the Acadia, contradicts the account as 
untrue. 


The American minister, E. Everett, is on a visit 
to Paris. O’Connell declines being a candidate again 
for mayor of Dublin. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tre TREATY OF Wasuincton. Accounts of the 
treaty had reached England, and its ratification by 
our senate was confidently anticipated. Hearty con- 
gratulations teem from the press upon the adjust- 
ment of difficulties, yet some of the ultra partizans 
strongly censure Lord Ashburton for conceding too 
much—and almost all the leading British journals 
declare that all the concessions have been made by 
the British representative. The London Times, 
while approving the terms, admits, as it were autho- 
ritatively, that concessions have been made by Great 
Britain, but maintains that they were honorable to 
her generosity and forbearance—that the world 
could not mistake her motives—that no one could 
attribute any other principle of action in the matter 
than a wish for peace and friendship. The London 
Morning Herald, (Tory), declares that too much has 
been yielded to the Americans; and that if the same 
course of concession is continued, our government 
will not stop until it accomplishes its evident resolu- 
tion “to expel British dominion entirely from the 
American continent!” 

THE VETO OF THE TARIFF BILL, BY PRESIDENT TY- 
ter. The London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot writes: ‘‘Although we had been forewarned 
of President Tyler’s determination in regard to the 
tariff, the actual reception of the veto created great 
surprise. 1 do not exaggerate in stating that the 
majority of Englishmen whose minds were turned 
to the condition of our country—its depressed busi- 
ness—the embarrassments of the general govern- 
ment and the states—the circumstances under which 
the bill was matured and passed by both houses of 
congress—were astounded at this extreme exercise 
of power. This act receives the unqualified admi- 
ration of al] the strongest upholders of a prero- 
gative, and all the most uncompromising admirers of 
popular rights, in the old world. The declared 
ground for the encomiums of the Herald, the morn- 
ing organ of the high Tory London clubs, and the 
fashionable aristocracy is, that President Tyler has 





the courage to place his own will above that of nl 


gress! This journal, in its encomiastic fervo., * 
ces Mr. Tyler’s act beside that of Cromwell, wheu 
he called out, “take away that bauble!” (the mace of 
the house of commons,) and maintains that both 
were morally right, because they knew better the 
interests of the country than parliament in the one 
case, or congress in the other. The same paper 
adds that republicanism has, within itself, the seeds 
of its own destruction, and, in proof thereof trium- 
phantly points to this fourth exercise, by the head of 
a republic, in defiance of the legislature, of a power 
which it truly says no crowned constitutional head 
in Europe would dare to exert! 

“The London times charges all the difficulty on 
the weet of the tariff, to the selfishness of the Ame- 
rican people insisting upon pocketing the proc 
of the public land ey ‘The Heaton Visdosten 
John Tyler) appeals in vain against that principle of 
self-interest which lies at the foundation of demo- 
cratic institutions.” He magnanimously adds: ‘Un- 
der these circumstances we cannot withhold our 
compassion for the embarrassments of the American 
government, and our contempt for the onstiwacy 
and IGNORANCE of a peopLe who know neither how 
to govern, nor how to obey.’ 

“One of the funniest articles I have read for a 
long time, is the enclosed commentary of the Lon- 
don Morning Herald on the speech of Mr. Adams 
reviewing the measures of the session, (which is 
given, by-the-by, at length.) It is really worthy of 
republication—if only to show the profound acquain- 
tance of British writers with American history. Mr. 
John Quincy Adams is represented as the grandson 
of the second president of the United States—and is 
hauled over the coals very savagely for his democra- 
cy which leads him to embarrass the conservative 
Mr. Tyler. It will afford the ex-president a hearty 
laugh. Do send it to him. 

“The veto has been received with mingled feel- 
ings by the commercial classes. Of course, it would 
be very satisfactory to the manufacturers, if protec. 
tion of American vat ry? | should be entirely struek 
down, and forever—but then they find also that the 
same blow is felt upon the finances of the country— 
and they suffer more from the consequent general 
depression of trade and business in our country,than 
they are likely to gain from any low rate of duties 
on British products.” 


As an offset to the exultations of the royal presses 
upon the veto, we listen for the tune to change so 
soon as they learn the final passage of our tariff bil] 
We may then expect ad J wire which the wealth. 
power and intrigue of England and France, aye, and 
Germany too, can set in motion to be exerted in or- 
der to distract our councils and endeavour to pull 
down our American system,—which threatens more 
vitally than either armies or navies, the existence of 
their monstrous corruptions, the support of their pri- 
vileged classes—the fetters with which they hold in 
subjection the bone and sinew of their immense 
communities, and wherewith they degrade human 
beings to conditions below that of slavery itself! 

The disturbances in the manufacturing districts 
have subsided, or nearly so. The “turn outs” had 
“turned in’ again, and business was rather better 
The report of burning Sir Robert Peel’s residence 
was untrue. The chartists as well as the anti-corn 
bill association, repel the imputation of being con- 
cerned in the late outbreaks. The suffering opera- 
tives found “i had no party, not even the radicals 
to rely upon. Their distress remained unmitigated: 
their es — ~— — broken down, : 

The Paris ica iticians seem disa 
and vexed at the sdtiefience of the paso < nay 
the manufacturing and mining districts of Great Bri- 
tain. It is a miserable failure, they remark, but not 
surprising, because the British laborers of every de- 
scription are so unused to fire arms, that they can 
neither load nor fire a gun; they can only throw 
stones; they crouch, from habit, before any array of 
the aristocratic power: the French and Spanish 
ratives and peasantry differ from them entirely in 
those respects, and hence wide-spread insurrections 
in France or Spain may always end in revolutions 
Besides, the English regular troops, being the dregs 
and outcasts of society, and officered from the rich 
classes or the superior, have no sympathies with the 


le; the government can depend y thei 
Eeces to any purposes and orders, iii a 
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The Paris correspondence of the National Intelli- 
gencer adds: “The is. byt_one part on the other 
side of the chdndiel tispookdl and watchful to exas- 
perate the strikes and banded vagrancy into political’ 
and persevering rebellion; and that party, Chartists, 
lack every requisite for success except loose and 
brute numbers. O'Connell early and justly appreci- 
ated them in their proffer as auxiliaries of Ireland, 
and I presume that, in regard to London, the Stan- 
dard of the 22d inst. does not vastly hyperbolize, when 
it says: Abs | : : 
ep here is a floating rumor of a. Chartist move- 
ment to be attempted in the metropolis to-night. The 
thing being foreseen is ridiculous. The kitchen maids 
of the city would be able, and, we believe, not un- 
willing, to sweep the whole Chartist body into the 
Thames with their brooms.” | 

The season has been one of the best ever known, 
crops every where excellent, provisions abundant and 
cheap. 

The Anti-Corn Law Asssociation is still urging 
their cause upon the ministry, but with little prospect 
of success. 

American securities were totally neglected, scarce- 
ly a transaction being heard of, and the accounts by 
each steamship being almost worse than before.— 
The loan for the general government has not been 
mentioned for some days past, and the commission- 
er, Mr. Robinson, is travelling in Germany, the 
last accounts from him being from Baden Baden, a 
fashionable watering place, where there is not much 
to be done in the business of negotiating the sale. of 

s. 
ag een Victoria and Prince Albert embarked on 
board the Royal George Yatch, on the 30th ult. in 
great state, and accompanied by two sloops of war 
and a fleet of steamers, two of which towed the Yatch, 
proceeded for the Forth. 

After three days, during which the queen had some 
experience of the stormy seas surrounding her rock- 
bound isles—for there were several stiff north wes- 
ters—the royal squadron arrived in Leith Roads on 
Wednesday night, and remained at anchor till next 
morning, when the queen for the first time, touched 
the soil of old Caledonia. ‘The intelligence of her 
arrival at night, was made known, through the Jength 
and breadth of the land, by blazing bonfires on Ar- 
thur’s Seat, which were answered, by similar illumi- 
nations, on the loftiest mountains in Scotland. She 
was received, at Granton pier, by the duke of Buc- 
cleugh, and Sir Robert Peel. Owing to some mis- 
take in the arrangements, the magistrates, and the 
public generally, were not aware that she would land 
at so early an hour as she fixed upon—half past eight, 
and the worthy officials did not even get a glimpse 
of her, until ha had passed through the city, and 
was far on the road to Dalkeith Palace, (the duke of 
Buecleugh’s), where she holds her courts. Thou- 
sands, also, of her subjects were disappointed in the 
same way—many persons who had paid two, three, 
and five guineas for stands in the line of route, hay- 
ing failed to reach theii places in time to gratify 
their longing eyes with a sight of a bona fide queen! 
There were, however, crowds upon crowds on the 
watch from the dawn, and she had a most enthusi- 
astic reception, from the moment she stepped ashore, 
and in her whole progress through the modern 
Athens. The most novel and agreeable parts of her 
Scottish excursion, will be her visits to ‘T'aymouth, 
Scone, and Drummond—where the greatest prepara- 
tions have been made to give her a Highland wel- 
come, with all the accompaniments of feudal state 
and magnificence, and to show Prince Albert the 
sports of the moors and hills, deer stalking, grouse- 

ing, and stag hunting. 
’ The ceather i both England and France for some 
time “thas been superb.” Over the whole of Eng- 
land, south of the Humber, the crops have been 
fully secured, north of that and in Scotland and Ire- 
jand about half of the grain is cut. Abundance every 


where. 
FRANCE. 

The debates on the regency question form the 
mass of French news. The bill as presented by the 
government appointing the duke of Nemours to that 
contingent station, was decided by a vote of 310 in favor 
and 94 against it, besides 26 who refused to vote 
without the special instructions of their constituents. 
An amendment was offered first by Montlaville, De- 
Jespaul, and St. Albin, that the regency should de- 
volve upon the mother of the heir should he yet be 
a minor at the death of Louis Philippe. Fifty radi- 
cals only supported the amendment and it was of 
course negatived. M. de Sade offered an amend- 
ment restricting the regency to the eldest of the 
paternal uncles of the minor king, this was also ne- 

ived. 
oe The duke of Nemours is already filling, in the north 
with the troopa and municipalities, the part of his de- 
functbrother. Strictures, plausible enough, are multi- 


{noticed the’ many absurdities a 


plied, in the opposition journals, on the orations, 
feasts, and adulations of which he is already the ob- 
jets. _ He evinges his modesty and: sense by the fol- 

owing reply to a commanding officer, who referred 
flatteringly to his hew position: 

_““My dear general: I can never hope to replace my 
ne brother, who was so superior to me in all things; 

ut I will do my best. Every one has qualities pecu- 
| Hiar'to himself, and it will be by acting according to! 
my own character, and to what heaven wills that I 
should be, that I will endeavor to fulfil what. is ex- 
pected from -me.--It is already mueh,-to- have right: 
feelings and the desire to do good. This is what will 
always be found in me.” 

A Captive Prince. The following letter, dated 
ote em prison of Ham, July 26th, is not without in- 

erest: 

“Sir: I have read in the Post an extract of a work 
written by Miss Louisa Costello, in which I remark- 
ed these words: ‘Prince Louis Napoleon now expi- 
ates in that mournful retreat (the Castle of Ham) his 
breach of honor and mad imprudence.’ For the last 
two years that I have been a captive I have never 
vanced respecting 
my descent at Boulogne. It is useless for the van- 
quish to submit fo discussion the caprice of fortune; 
but, when my honor as a man is attacked, I do what 
lies in my power to defend it; a pure conscience is 
all that is left mé. Being convinced that the: inten- 
tion of insulting misfortune cannot enter a woman’s 
heart, I beg to subjoin the copy of a letter I wrote 
on the subject to the Journal du Peuple on the 9th of 
December last: ‘I never contracted any engagement 
whatever with the French government. Five years 
ago I was set at liberty against my will and without 
conditions. During my trial at the court of Peers, 
the attorney general was obligned to acknowledge 
it. J never failed in my word, and never will.’ I 
have no doubt that the author of ‘A Pilgrimage to 
Picardie and Auvergne’ will regret having added the 
pain of calumny to the sorrows of captivity. I take 
this opportunity, sir, of expressing my thanks for the 
interest you have often manifested in my behalf, 
and remain, &c. 

“Naporeon Lovis Bonaparte.” 

Tue Frencn Coronies. The Courier des Etats 
Unis gives an almost frightful account of the French 
colomes. At Martinique, St. Pierre, Guadaloupe, 
Pointe-a-Petre, the distresses are the greatest, and 
petitions are put forth to the proper authorities fora 
change of laws, with a view of obtaining a better 


state of things. 
BELGIUM. 

Tue Berean Tarirr. The Moniteur Belge of 
the 15th contains the royal ordinance fixing the du- 
ties on linen threads, cloths, wines, and silk goods, 
and states in accordance with the treaty with France, 
that 

Articie 6, which refers to French wines and silks, 
is thus drawn up: “In consequence of a modifica- 
tion of the customs’ law at present in force, the en- 
trance duties on wines and silk goods of French pro- 
duction shall be subject to the subjoined tariff:— 
French wines, in cask, 50 cents the hectolitre, and in 
bottles 2f. French tissues, silk goods, such as satins, 
velvets, ribbons, &c, 4f. the kilogramme; plain silk 
handkerchiefs, 4f. the kilogramme; printed ditto, 4f. 
the kilogramme.” 

RUSSIA. 

On the 25th July ult. the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the emperor’s marriage with the sister of the Prus- 
sian king, a grand review took place at St. Peters- 
burg. As the details of the ceremonies have not 
been published in the Petersburg journals and immedi- 
ately afterwards the Prussian king who had proceed- 
ed thither to add to the interest of the celebration, 
took his departure and returned to Berlin, the Euro- 
pean press has been busily engaged in supplying va- 
rious rumors of a detected conspiracy to assassinate 
the emperor. It was said, that the Russian nobility 
had become alarmed at the disposition he had mani- 
fested to emancipate all the serfs of the empire, 
having already a few months ago emancipated his 
own, and attributing his course to the influence of 
his Prussian connexions, had determined to sacrifice 
the royal brothers on that day in the presence of the 
army on review—that the Pinssion king however 
was made acquainted with the plot on the day of his 
arrival, and that measures were adopted accordingly 
—the guards doubled, the dubious regiments proper- 
ly disposed of, and the ringleaders banished to Sibe- 
ria. Another version is that a splendid chair of so- 
lid silver armed with two poignards moved by a se- 
cret spring and to operate upon his taking his seat so 
as to ensure his death, was to have been presented to 
him on that day as a mark of the loyal attachment of 
his boyards, and that this led to the detection of the 

lot. 
F The English papers consider the speedy return of 





a requital to him for the manifestation of a disposi. 
tion in Germany to maintain the nationality of Po. 
land in actofdancé with the treaty of Vienna, anq 
from a spirit of dissatisfaction at the late papal allo. 
cution of July 22nd in respect to the grievances of 
the Catholic church in the Russian empire, said by 
them to have been elicited through Austrian influ. 
ence. 

General Grabbie commander of the Russian army 
in Circassia has been defeated with the loss of 6,000 
soldiers and 80 officers. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

‘Another cloud has lowered over the brilliancy of 
the British-arms.. We have tochronicle the parti- 
culars of a reverse in South Africa. 

It seems the Dutch colony at Port Natal, have pro- 
claimed themselves independent of the British auth- 
orities, and formed a new constitution of their own. 
A detachment of troops was finally sent under the 
command of capt. Smith, of the 27th regiment, to 
reduce them to submission. The official report of 
that officer has been received, communicating the de- 
feat of the detachment, with considerable loss. The 
Dutch ‘Boors,” as they are called, were encamped 
in force at Congella, numbering“over 6,000 strong.— 
The road to the encampment had mangrove trees on 
one side and water on the other, and as the English 
troops made their appearance, a murderous fire was 
poured in upon them from behind the trees, not an 
enemy being insight. The troops returned the fire 
but of course without effect, and the detachmeat was 
forced to return with severe loss, leaving also two 
field pieces behind. 

LIBERIA. 


Dates to 2ist June are received. The Native 
chapel at Monrovia was destroyed by fire on the 28th 
April. 

The message of Gov. Roberts, who succeeds the 
late Gov. Buchanan, presented to the legislature of 
Liberia on the 4th of April last, represents the Ame- 
rican colony to be ina very flourishing condition. 

The general health of the people is good, and the 
civil and religious institutions established in Monro- 
via are said to be exerting a most happy influence 
over the natives, whoare daily adopting the customs 
of the colonists. 

INDIA. 


Telegraphic despatches from India, brought via 
Malta and Paris, from Jellalabad,22d June, are of 
most dismal aspect to the British cause. They state 
that sickness, extreme heat, the want of food, and the 
simoons, are destroying the army. The discontent 
and the inaction in which the army is left, are at 
their height. Ukbar Khan has seized the Bala His- 
sar,and the treasures which were left there. The 
governor general has given full permission to ge- 
neral Pollock to act as as he may think proper. 

Symptoms of mutiny have shown themselves 
among the Seiks. 

The news from Candahar is to the llth of June, 
and is without interest. 

The Morning Chronicle of the 3d states that Lord 
Ellienborough has not even left General Pollock to 
act according to the best of his judgment, but has 
sent him explicit orders to retreat from Jellalabad, 
with his whole army, in October, or as soon as the 
season was favorable for return. This step the Chro- 
nicle denounces in terms of the utmost indignation. 

On the other hand, other London papers give a dif- 
ferent version of the news. 

Intelligence from Bombay to July 19th, Calcutta, 
July 8th, and China, May 26th. 

General Pollock was on the 24th of June at Jella- 
labad, and it would seem, whatever the orders pre- 
viously issued may have been, that he is to remain 
there until the arrival of the season which would 
allow him to retire through the Punjaub. Contrary 
to the French telegraphic despatch, the troops have 
not suffered from sickness and other casualties; on 
the contrary, the health of the troops was tolerably 
good. Orders to maintain his position have also 
been despatched to General Nott, at Candahar, who 
has not only done so, but gained a brilliant victory 
over the Afighans, led on by Sufter Jung, (the young- 
est son of the late Shah Soojah) who was himself 
made prisoner. This action took place on: the 29th 
of May, beneath the walls of Candahar. The Bri- 
tish arms have also been crowned with victory at 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie on the 2ist of May, where Colonel 
Wymer, who had been sent to relieve that place, de- 
feated the enemy with considerable loss. In Quet- 
tah the troops appear to have suffered severely from 
sickness. : 

Respecting the movements of Akbar Khan, we 
learn that he had succeeded in capturing the Balla 
Hissar at Cabool, where he had nominated himself 
the Wuzeer of the nominal Shah Futteh Jung, the 
successor of Shah Soojah. One of the most im- 
portant occurrences, however, is the order by the 





the Prussian king and the coolness of his reception as 


governor general far the formation of an army of 
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reserve of 20,000 men, under the command of Gene- 
ral Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander-in-chief in 
India, at Sirhind, near Delhi. 


TRUE CAUSE OF THE AFEGHANISTAN WAR. We 
copy the following from a late number of the Lon- 
don Herald. In whata light does it put the unholy 
war now waged by Great Britain in Central Asia. 
That. region is at least one thousand miles from the 
British possessions in India, and the invasion of it 
was as wanton an act of aggression as was ever per- 

trated; and the original wrong doing, as appears 
Ge the subjoined unimpeachable testimony, has been 
aggravated by an attempted act of the grossest treach- 
ery. We may commiserate the fate of the thon- 
sands of innocent individuals, who, in obedience to 
orders, have been driven into that wild country as to 
a slaughter house, but if none should ever return the 
event could not but be regarded as a most righteous 
national retribution. 

From a Caleutta Correspondent. “I fear that our 
national character for exe integrity has sus- 
tained a severe blow at the hands of the late Cabool 
envoy. Disclosures are now being made which tell 
a deplorable story of fraud and duplicity, forbidding 
us ever again to speak witha clear conscience of the 
perfidy of the Afighans. Sir W. H. N’Naghten’s 
death is now clearly shown to have been the imme- 
diate result of his own treachery. He had entered 
into a ‘plot’—the word is his own—for the betrayal 
of Ameen Oollah Khan, oneof the chief leaders oi 
the insurgents, with whom he himself had previous- 
ly been in treaty; and it wasat the conference which 
had for its end the sacrifice of this man, that the en- 
voy was killed by Mohammed Akbar. 


“*____. Who provokes 
Treason in others, to atraitor’s death, 
Justly condemns himself.” 


The envoy had conspired with Mohammed Akbar 
Khan for the delivery into his hands of Ameen Ool- 
lah; and it was at their conference, which terminat- 
ed by the death of McNaghten, that the last named 
chief was to have been betrayed into the hands of the 
British minister. To secure the success of the “‘plot,” 
the envoy had desired general Elphinstone to order 
out two regiments on special’ service, telling him at 
the same time. what he needed them for, and con- 
gratulating himself on every thing being in such 
good train. It is reported that general Elphinstone 
started on hearing the word “plot,” and said, -‘that is 
an ominous word to issue from the mouth of an Eng- 
lishman.” Be that as it may, M’Naghten went out to 
the conference and met Akbar Khan. The Khan, who 
it is now said had no intention of betraying his country- 
men,but had listened to the overtures of the British en- 
voy solely to test his good faith, although the proposal 
made to him was, as regarded his individual inte- 
rests, a most advantageous one, began to reproach 
M’Naghten with his dishonorable conduct, his too evi- 
dent desire to overreach the Affghans by any diploma- 
tic trickery, however unscrupulous it might be, and 
finished by summoning him to Dunbar, there to meet 
Ameen Oollah and the other assembled chiefs, and 
to explain his conduct before them. Akbar Khan 
called upon the envoy to mount a horse, which had 
been provided for him; the envoy refused to do so, 
and the Khan dragged him or pushed him forward to 
enforce compliance with his orders. M’Naghten 
resisted,blows were exchanged,, and, at last, Akbar 
Khan, in a state of exasperation, drew his pistol and 
shot the envoy. This isthe story which has now 
transpired, and there is every reason to believe, the 
true one; for it rests upon the evidence of Capt. Mac- 
kenzie, who was present at the conference, and of 
Gen. Elphinstone, who was well acquainted with the 
events which proceded and conducted to it. ‘That 
13 a sad tale for an Englishman to narrate!” 
CHINA. 

The intelligence from China is to May 29th, but 
fourteen days Jater than we have had direct from 
thence. Only part of the forces from England had 
arrived, and noimportant movement had been made. 

Another slaughter of the Chinese had taken place 
at 'T'sekee, near Ningpo, on the 15th with but slight 
loss on the part of the British. An improbable rumor 
 Pehipeiree of the flight of the emperor into Tartary. 


tis customary with him to make an annual visit 
thither. 


TEXAS. 
Advices to the 29th August. Capt. Elliott, British 
charge d’affairs is welcomed in the Houston papers. 
Since the battle of Lefantitiau no Mexicans have 
made their appearance, and the western frontier is 
quiet. The Texan troops are withdraw from Lamar; 
Victoria is now the extreme frontier on that direc- 


tion, 
MEXICO, 
War steamers. Agents of the Mexican govern- 
ment have had two or tnree large steam irigates con- 


structed in England, fitted and manned there, for 


carrying cn their operations against Texas and Yu- | 


catan. One of those steamers it is believed has es- 
caped the vigilance of the British authorities and has 
arrived in the Gulph of Mexico. The brig Alexan- 
dria, arrived at New Orleans on the 22d ult. spoke a 
large new iron steamer upon the coast of Yucatan, 
fully manned and armed, supposed to be the Guada- 
“ from England. 

e Mexican agents were not so lucky however 
with the Montezuma, a very formidable steamer, hav- 
ing 4 long 32 pounders, two 32 carronades, one 68 
pounder, 500 rockets, shells, &c. and a full crew of 
men and officers, Richard Francis Cleveland, post 
captain in the royal navy, commander, with eight or 
ten officers, boatswain, gunners, and 150 seamen, in 
addition to twelve marines, all of whom have been 
in her majesty’s service. 

The crew had received each in advance £6; they 
were engaged for three years certain at £3 a month. 
with permission to terminate the engagement at the 
end of one year. Each man, on retiring from the 
service, was to receive £5 besides his wages, to car- 
ry him home. She cost 70 or £80,000sterl. This 
splendid ship on the eve of sailing, wasseized by offi- 
cers of the customs for a breach of neutrality, alledg- 
ed by Gen. Hamilton, and of which that gentlemen 
has furnished himself, it is said with ample proof. 

The hon. Ashbel Smith was at Paris when Gen. 
Hamilton effected his seizure. He has since assist- 
ed, and doubtless will co-operate zealously, both pri- 
vately as well as officially, in making it good. 

In the event of condemnation, one half of the for- 
feiture goes to the queen’s officers, and one half to 
the person who lodged information at the customs. 

Accounts from Mexico, received at New Orleans, 
state that a Mr. Joseph Wells has offered to loan the 
Mexican government the sum of $7,000,000, on condi- 
tion that he be permitted to import from London a 
certain quantity of English cotton goods. The pro- 
position had been laid before congress, but had not 
been.acted on. The domestic manufacturers were 
protesting loudly against the project. 


BUENOS AYRES. 

Dates to 9th July. General Rosas re-assumed the 
functions of government on the 4th of July, the dele- 
gate governor having his hands full with his duties as 
minister for foreign affairs. 

Admiral Brown sailed from Buenos Ayres on the 
26th June with five vessels under his command to 
look after some Montevidean vessels that had enter- 
ed the Uruguay, with a view of constructing a batte- 
ry at Punta Gorda. 

The Montevidean bark Leapoldina Rosa it was, 
and not a French vessel as reported, that foundered 
on the east coast of the Banda Oriental. The cap- 
tain and two hundred emigrants on buard perished. 

Executions are numerous at Buenos Ayres; five 
persons were shot on the 30th ult. Among them 
was Henry Ibbotson, a native of the state of Maine, 
who had been first lieutenant of the Oriental brig of 
war ‘“Conanchas,” captured by Admiral Brown’s 
squadron. The unfortunate man was landed, severe- 
ly wounded in the action, and sent to the hospital; 
from the hospital he was discharged without parole or 
restriction, and being in a destitute condition, was 
supported by the charity of his countrymen, in Bue- 
nos Ayres. In the month of April the captain of the 
schooner Delta, bound to Boston, offered Ibbotson a 
passage and in the act of going on board he was ar- 
rested, and imprisoned, and at | o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 30th was shot. The body was afterward 
seen at the ‘‘Recoleta” with three ball holes in the 
breast, and the throat cut and perfectly naked, the 
monsters refusing burial to the corpse. The consul 
and Capt. Ogden interceded with the delegate gover- 
nor, Don Felipe Arana, for his life, and were told 
that it would be perfectly safe. Such are the cruel- 
ties practised in Buenos Ayres. Humanity calls 
aloud for the interference of the higher powers, that 
there may be a termination to such revolting and 
bloody scenes. 

The Oriental government, under date of June 
11th, intimated its willingness to reduce or rescind 
the 16 per cent. existing extraordinary duties on im- 
ports, and the five per cent. on domestic exports, 
provided the merchants would come forward and 
subscribe ‘“‘a sum such as shall be considered suffi- 
cient to entitle them to the said concession.” Fight 
days were allowed them for this purpose, after which 
the government would determine whether to rescind 
or not. 

Montevipeo. A letter from Montevideo of 13th 
June says, that the projected invasion of the Orien- 
tal republic by its former president, Oribe, is defer- 
red until the spring, his ariny, 10 000 strong, winter- 
ing, meantime, in the province of Santa Fe. The 
Oriental goverament was making strenuous exertions 
for defence. One of the measures prop’sed was to 
emancipate all the negroes, 5,000 of whom, it was 








| estimated, were capable of bearing arms. 
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PRESIDENT TYLER has retired to his residence 
in Virginia for a short time. The death of his late 
companion in life, added to the duties incident to the 
closing of a long session of congress, renders some re- 
pose indispensable. He of course declines all public 
testimonies of respect that have been tendered. 

We learn from the Norfolk Herald that the presi- 
dent of the United States and his family, having 


‘performed the mournful task of sepulture to the re- 


mains of Mrs. Tyter in the county of New Kent, 
were received on board the steamer Patrick Henry, 
at the Grove, (a few miles above Jamestown), and 
landed at 4 o’clock. at Old Point Comfort, on Mon- 
day. 

The hon. J. C. Spencer, secretary of war, arrived 
at Fort Monroe on Saturday morning, and was re- 
ceived with the usual honors. 


DIPLOMATIC. Mexican minister To tHe U. 
Strares. We learn from Tampico, 25th ultimo, that 
Don N. Atmonrte has been appointed minister ple- 
nipotontiary to the United States. He has the repu- 
tation of heing a sazacious and cool-headed man.— 
It was generally thought that this appointment would 
tend to close the breach between the two govern- 
ments. 





FINANCES. The New York Express of 10th 
says—We Jearn from the highest authority that the 
secretary of the treasury does not intend to issue any 
of the new emission of treasury notes authorized.— 
On the contrary, his intention is to put none into mar- 
ket. He is enabled to take this course in consequence 


of the offers that are made to him, to take any portion 
of the twelve million loan. He has an opportunity 
of disposing of any portion of it, at par, but he is 


holding a larger portion of it at a higher rate. The 
offer to take a million and a half of the loan from 
this city, is probably closed. 





CONSULS, &e. By letters and papers from Per- 
nambhuco, it appears great indignation is felt at the 
removal of Joseph Ray, who for 20 years has been the 
efficient and faithtul United States consul at that port, 
affording every aid to not only his own countrymen 
but to those of other nations. 

O. S. Morse, esq. U. S. consul at St. Johns, Porto 
Rico, has arrived at Norfolk. 

Richard Pollard, esq. late charge d’affaires of the 
United States at Chili came passenger in the St. 
Louis from Rio Janerio. 


OPERATION OF THE TARIFF. One of the 
salutary and immediate effects of the passage of the 
revenue bill, was that of restoring confidence and 
improving the credit of the sound stocks of the coun- 
try, and those of the gevernment itself. particularly. 
Government stocks advanced from 97 to 101, in the 
New York market. 

The New York Express states that a very consi- 
derable amount of European goods have recently ar- 
rived in that city which will be returned without be- 
ing landed, in cousequence of the tariff. It is to be 
regretted, that any loss or inconvenience should ac- 
crue to individuals, but it is no serious loss to the 
country. 

But whilst the tariff bill has been hailed in almost 
every other part of the Union with decided approba- 
tion, there are leading politicians south of us that 
are denouncing its provisions in the most unqualified 
terms. The Richmond Enquirer immediately on its 
passage hoisted the party flag of ‘repeal, repeal,” 
and predicted that the next congress would erase its 
iniquitous provisions from. the statute book. The 
‘“‘Carolinian” published at Columbia, S. C., and con- 
sidered to be under the immediate influence of Mr. 
Cathoun, denounces the act as “the most protective, 
fraudulent, perfidious, oppressive, unjust and uncon- 
stitutional” that has ever been passed—and proceeds to 
say: If it be not repealed when the democrats come 
into power, it must be nullified; and nothing prevents 
us from urging an immediate resort to that rightful 
remedy, but a disinclination to use it in any but ex- 
treme cases, and a hope, however faint, that the de- 
mocrats will repeal it when they come into power.” 

The iron and nail works in Troy, which had been 
suspended for several months, have again been put 
in operation. This is one of the effects of the late 
tariff. 

The Mattewan factory has again been put in o 
ration, and 400 hands are now employed in it. The 
factory of Mr. Tech at Haverstraw, New York, bas 
recommenced work with 200 hands. A number of 
other factories are preparing to commence work, 


apd altogether there is a brighter prospect ahead. 
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DISMANTLING. THE FORTS. Orders were 
received at Fort Hamilton, New York harbor, on 
Manday, from the war department, to dismount all 
the guns which had been got in readiness duri 

few months. Fort ! 
n disarmed, and we presume a num- 


< of other fortifications will be served the same 
way. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS.—No. 62. 
War department, adju. general's office, 
Washi September 14, 1842. 
The following named officers, captains in their re- 
epaarte regiments, and in the general staff, will join 
eir companies for duty in the line without de ay, 
and will at the same time perform the appropriate 
staff duties of assistant quartermasters at their seve- 
ral stations: 
ose and assistant quartermaster, M. M. Clark, 
Capt. and assistant quartermaster, S. M. Plummer, 
Ast infantry. 


ys and assistant quartermaster, C. A. Waite, 
2d infantry. 


Capt. and assistant quartermaster, S. P. Heintzel- 
man, 2d infan 

awe. and assistant quartermaster, R. E. Clary, 5th 
infantry. 

4 Capt) and assistant quartermaster, W.S. Ketchum 
6th acyl 9 

Capt. and assistant quartermaster, J. P. Davis, 7th 
infantry. 

Capt) and assistant quartermaster, E. A. Ogden, 
8th infantry. 

By order: R. JONES, adju’t gen. 
THE NAVY. 

The U. States frigate Congress, capt. J. Voorhees, 
sailed from Gibraltar 10th August—all well. 

The frigate Constitution, the steam frigate Missou- 
ri, and two large sloops of war, are about to join the 
squadron in Pensacola bay, making a larger fleet than 
has been in the Gulf of Mexico for a long time. 
This movement is probably connected with the unset- 
tled state of our relations with Mexico. 

The vessels of war at Pensacola on the 10th inst. 
were the Falmouth, Commander McIntosh; Ontario, 
Commander Randolph; brig Dolphin, Commander 
Rudd; brig Boxer, Lieut. Commdt. Bullus; and the 
French corvette La Brilliante. 

United States brig Washington, on a surveying 
cruise, has arrived at Newport. 

We learn from the New York Express that mid- 

shipman James Julian Barry, of New York, appoint- 
ed 1837, was compelled to resign instanter, a few 
days since, being detected in picking the pocket of 
his room mate at Howard’s hotel. He no longer be- 
longs to the navy. ‘ ; 
» The United States ship St. Louis, Capt. Forrest, 
arrived at Norfolk on the 16th inst. having been ab- 
sent from the United States 3 years and 79 days, dur- 
ing which time shesailed about 75,000 miles, visiting 
Rio Janeiro, Talcahuana, Valparaiso, and other Pa- 
cific ports, and the Sandwich Society and Marquesa 
group of islands. : . 

She left at Valparaiso on the 27th June, the United 
States ships Cyane, United States and Yorktown of 
the squadron under Com. Ap C. Jones. 

The Pacific squadron. Capt. John H. Aulic, (late 
of the sloop of war Yorktown) having been promoted, 
has returned home in the St. Louis, leaving the York- 
town under command of Commander J. S. Nicholas. 
Lieut. Henry Eagle, jr. commands the schooner 
Shark, in place of commander T. A. Dornin, pro- 
moted, and in command of the sloop of war Dale. 

Lieutenant Sterett who went out as Ist lieutenant 
of the United States, commands the store ship Relief, 
and Lieutenant Lardner, Ist of the Cyane, has taken 
the place of lieut. S. on board the United States. 

e squadron would leave Callao on the arrival of 
the sloop of war Dale, Commander Dornin, and pro- 
ceed down to Coquimbo. The Cyane would from 
thenee be detached on a cruize among the Marquesas, 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, and then in the 

lifornia. 

OTe Lous left Rio, August 5, at which time the 
United States ship Delaware, 74, Commodore Morris, 
with the sloop of war Decatur, were at the River of 
Plate, to return to Rio about the Ist of September. 
The John Adams, Capt. Conover, was at Rio Janeiro, 
to sail in about 10 days tor Mozambique, east coast 
oon United States schooner grey exchangea 
salutes on the 4th July with the Buenos Ayrean, 
French, and Brazilian men of war laying at Buenos 
Ayres. , 

of war John Adams, Conover, arrived 
aot Betas Ayres on the 18th July from Rio via Mon- 


tevideo. 


ng the 
ifflin, on the Delaware, | Salter 





The United States ship Delaware, 74, Commodore 
Morris, and sloop of war Decatur, were at the River 
Plate 5th. 

The United States steam frigate pegetry oe capt 
» arrived at New York on the 17th from the 
Gulf of Mexico. She left New York on the 28 July, 
on the 7th inst. received orders to return and in 20 
days from date of the order, was at anchor in the har- 


Callao Bay, May 29. The United States arrived 
here on the 13th inst. from Valparaiso, having touch- 
ed there on the 5th, and sailed op the 6th for this 
port. The squadron are ail here with the exception 
of the Dale, which ship is expected every hour, and 
then we shall put to sea. The following vessels are 
in this | ti frigate United States, commander Thos. 
Ap C. Jones; sloop of war Cyane, commander C. K. 
Stribbling; Yorktown, Commander Nicholas; schoon- 
er Shark, Lieut. Com’dt. Eagle, and store ship Relief. 
The officers and crew of all the vessels enjoy unin- 
terrupted good health. Not an accident.” 

The Boston Journal says that Captain Gallagher 
has been detached from the command of the United 
| States ship Independence, now in that harbor. It is 

further stated that charges have been preferred and 


that he is to be tried by the court martial now sitting 
in New York harbor. 


The Rev. Walter Colton, chaplain in the navy of 
the United States, has retired from the editorial 
charge of the Philadelphia North American. 


PRoressoRs OF MATHEMATICS IN THE NAVY. B 
the act of congress approved August 31st last, these 
officers are entitled to mess with lieutenants on board 
ship, and to receive lieutenants’ rations. 


Nava pepots. An act of congress empowers the 
secretary of the treasury to contract for the erection 
ofa building, within the District of Columbia, in 
which to place charts and instruments of the U. S. 
navy. The building not to cost more than $25,000. 
The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
pose. 


NavaL ENGINEERS. The bill to regulate the ap- 
pointment and pay of engineers in the naval service 
of the U. States, provides for the appointment of one 
chief engineer, two first assistants, two second assis- 
tants, and three third assistants for each steam fri- 
gate, to be paid as follows:—to the chief engineer 
$1,500 per annum, Ist assistant $900, 2d assistant 
$700, 3d assistant $500; each to receive one ration 
per day. The secretary of the navy is empowered 
to appoint one scientific engineer in chief, who shall 
reeeive $3,000 per annum. 

By the same bill, thirty dollars a month and one 
ration are to be paid to firemen and eighteen dollars 
and one ration to coal heavers. 

The bill to regulate the pay of pursers in the navy, 
provides that all supplies for the navy shall be pur- 
chased out of public moneys appropriated for the 
purpose, and under the direction of the executive. 
And, in lieu of the emoluments authorised by law to 
pursers, they shall receive, for ships of the line $3,- 
500; for frigates or razees $3,000; for sloops of war 
and steamers of the first class, $2,000; for brigs, 
schooners and steamers not of the first class, $1,500. 
On duty at navy yards at Boston, New York, Norfolk 
and Pensacola, $2,500; at Portsmouth, Philadelphia 
and Washington, $2,000; at naval Stations, within the 
United States, $1,500; and in receiving ships at Bos- 
ton, New York, Norfolk, $2,500; and at other places 
$1,500; on leave or waiting orders, the same pay as 
surgeons. This act has no reference to the bonds 
required of pursers, that the secretary of the navy is 
directed to demand, as ever. It is made unlawful 
for a purser to loan any sum, public or private, to 
any officer in the navy. Persons attached to vessels 
at New York, Boston or Philadelphia, and seagoing 
vessels of a larger class than sloops of war, are au- 
thorised to appoint a clerk. 

All stores of pursers on board ships in commis- 


sion, shall be taken by government at a fair valua- 
tion. 


FORWARD OFFICERS IN THE Navy. The annual 
ay of these functionaries in the navy, is to be as 
follows, hereafter: for boatswains, gunners, carpen- 
ters and sailmakers, when on duty on board ships of 
the line, and in the navy yards at Boston, New York 
and Norfolk, eight hundred dollars. 

The same act provides, that whenever an officer 
discharges the duty of a higher grade, according to 
orders, he shall receive the pay of such higher grade. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE EXTRA SESsion. The legislature having ass- 








ed a law districting the state in conformity with the 
apportionment bill, adjourned sine die. 


THE WHIG sTATE CONVENTION, which met at Fan- 
uil Hall on the 14th, Asorr LAWRENCE, e8q., presi- 
dent, adopted the following: 

And eas, in the opinion of this convention, in 
order to secure the triumph of the policy and the 
}measures declared in the foregoing resolutions to be 

the policy and measures of the whig party of this 
primer is expedient that the whigs of Massachy- 
setts should now make a nomination of candidates 


for the offices of ident and vice president of the 
United States, to be supported by them in 1844. 
Resolved, That, having the highest confidence in 


integrity, ability, and patriotism of HENRY CLAY, 
of Kentucky, we present him to the whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts as the man who, by his uniform support 
of their principles and their interests, by his many 
and valuable public services, by his attachment to 
the true spirit of the constitution, and by the estima- 
tion in which he is held in all parts of the union, is 
justly entitled to their suffrages for the first office 
in the gift of the American people. 

Resolved, further, That we nominate JOHN DA- 
VIS, of Massachusetts, as our candidate for the 
office of vice president of the United States; and 
that, in doing so, we present to the country the name 
of a man, who, by his personal integrity and ability, 
his constant support of American interests, and his 
patriotic devotion to the principles on which depend 
the independence, the liberty, and the prosperity of 
the country, deserves to be associated in public re- 
gard, and in the reception of public honors, with the 


Y | great statesman of the west. 


Resolved, That with these nominations, both state 
and national, the whigs of the commonwealth enter 
upon another political campaign with united coun- 
sels and with renewed courage; that the apathy, 
which has for a season hung like a cloud upon their 
spirits, has vanished before the light of hope, and 
restored confidence, and that they commence their 
march assured that another victory like that of 1840 
will perch upon their banner. 

The convention nominated John Davis for Gov. 
and George Hull, for Lieut. Governor. 


VERMONT. 

E.ection. We have now the returns from all the 
towns in the state. The result is that Paine, (W.) 
has 26,587 votes; Smilie, (V. B.) 23,164, and the 
scattering are 1,976; making Paine’s wwe’ over 
Smilie 3,423 and his majorities over all, 1,447. The 
legislature is divided as follows. Senate, 16 whigs 
and 14V.B House of representatives 129 whigs, 
and 101 V. B. 


— 


RHODE ISLAND. 

We learn from the Providence Journal of Satur- 
day that the convention for framing a constitution is 
making very fair progress. The two great ques- 
tions of representation and suftrage were, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, referred to committees, and 
on the former, a report has been made, which may 
be considered conclusive as to the opinion of the 
convention; that the senate shall consist of 31 mem- 
bers, one from each town; and the house of 70 mem- 
bers, one from each 1,600 inhabitants, and one for 
each fraction over half that number, but securing 
one toeach town. This gives Providence county 10 
senators, the other counties 21;—Providence county 
36 representatives, the other counties 34. This plan, 
according to the Journal, unites the quality of libe- 
rality and conservatism in those just proportions 
which are best caleulated for the enjoyment and se- 
curity of well regulated liberty. Itis upon the mo- 
del furnished by the constitution of the United States, 
in the organization of congress, which has been al- 
ways regarded as the most admirable form of a re- 
publican legislature. 


Inpictments. The supreme judicial conrt met at 
Bristol on the 13th instant. The Providence Jour- 
nal says: “The grand jury returned bills of indict- 
ment for treason, ame levying war inst 
the state, against David M. G. Hamilton, Caleb 
Bradley, and William T. Olney; a bill of indictment 
against Wilmarth T. Heath, for misdemeanor, in 
acting as moderator at a pretended town meeting in 
Warren; and against Charles H. Campbell and An- 
drew Thompson, for breaking open a public build- 
ing in Warren, and attempting to stea the guns of 
the state in possession of the Warren Artillery.” 


eee 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

GREAT SALE OF stocks. In conformity with an 
act of the legislature of this state, the various stocks 
held by the state are to be offered at public sale in 
the month of November. On the 23d November the 
following stocks are to be sold at the Exchange in 
Philadelphia: 

3,750 shares of stock in the Bank of Pennsylvania. 








5,233 do. in the Philadelphia bank. 
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1,798 do. in the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ bank. 
900 do. inthe Columbia bankand Bridge com- 
any. 
2,500 do. in the Union Canal company. 
1,500 do. in the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal 
company. 
500 do. inthe Chesapeake and Delaware Ca- 
nal reese f 
1,000 do. inthe Schuylkill Navigation company. 
320 do. in the Bristol Steam Towboat and 


Transportation company. 

And on the 28th of November, at the state house 
in Harrisburg there will be offered 26,443 shares of 
stock in various rail road, navigation and bridge 
companies; and also 54.289 shares of stock in turn- 

ike companies in different counties of the state. 
urchasers are authorised to make payment in state 
stock at par. 


ve Sa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LORD ASHBURTON AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 
We learn from acommunication in the Journal of 
Commerce, that previous to the departure of Lord 
Ashburton, a delegation from the American and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery society solicited and obtained an 
interview with him, to lay before him facts for re- 
presentation to his government, having reference to 
the tenth article of the recently concluded treaty: 
which, it appears, they apprehended might be so con- 
strued as to cause the surrender of fugitive slaves, 
under the name of criminals. The result is thus de- 
scribed: 

The delegation was courteously received by Mr. 
Mildmay, secretary of the special mission of H. B. 
M. and by him introduced to Lord A. who invited 
them to be seated, expressed much satisfaction at 
seeing them, and entered into a frank and full con- 
versation on the subject for which the interview was 
requested. 

he delegation, after cone te the British 
envoy on the successful termination of his mission, 
informed him of the particulars of the case of Nel- 
son Hackett, a slave who fled from Arkansas te Ca- 
nada, where his pursuers overtook him, had him ar- 
rested on a charge of stealing a coat, gold watch, 
and horse, of his master. Hackett was imprisoned, 
and, meantime, a grand jury in Arkansas indicted 
him. A demand was forwarded from the governor 
of Arkansas, to the governor general of Canada, for 
his surrender. Sir Charles Bagot complied, and 
Hackett was taken back to Arkansas. The delega- 
tion stated to Lord A. their apprehensions that such 
a course occurring without aa treaty stipulation, 
there was great cause of apprehension that under 
the tenth article of the treaty, which provides for 
the mutual surrender of all persons charged with 
certain specified crimes, no fugitive slave would be 
anada, especially when it is notorious that 
slaveholders allege crimes against fugitive slaves, as 
one pena yo for their re-clamation. 

Lord Ashburton went into an explanation of the 
tenth article, and mentioned several particulars of 
the discussion that took place, both on that topic 
and others relating to slaves. He said that it was 
very desirable to have an article in the treaty to meet 
cases similar to that of Holmes, who fled from Ca- 
nada, into Vermont, and the cases that would fre- 
quently arise, considering the extent of the border- 
ing lines, and the temptation for criminals to flee 
across the lines in hope of securing themselves from 
arrest and punishment. The governor of Canada 

















_ Was anxious that deserters should be included, but 


as Lord A. learned that a claim would be put in for 
the delivering up of fugitive slaves, he abandon- 
ed the question of deserters from H. B. M’s posses- 
sions. He was also very desirous to secure the de- 
livery of mutineers, but did not press it, lest it should 
involve, on the part of his government, the delivery 
of slaves situated as were those on board the Creole. 

_With regard to the case of the slave Hackett, he 
did not know all the facts. Sir Charles Bagot was 
known to him, and he did not believe he would do 
anything intentionally wrong. But he had just en- 
tered upon his duties, and was probably desirous, at 
that juncture, of promoting good feeling with his 
neighborss. The fact theslave had taken his master’s 
Watch, was a circumstance that probably went 
against him. ‘Had he only taken the horse,” said 
Lord A., {looking at Gerritt Smith significantly, 
though he could not be supposed ever to have read 
the advice of that gentleman to fugitive slaves] “he 
Would not probably have been surrendered, for you 

now the horse was necessary for his escape.” Lord 

- Said that in framing the tenth article, great care 
had been taken to provide that inferior magistrates 
in Canada should have no authority to surrender fu- 
gitives,as had been urged by the other party, and 
of so great importance. Great care would be taken, 


he had no doubt, to protect the innocent, and that 
the taking of any article necessary to effect an es- 
cape would not be considered felonious. 

f, said he, the operation of the tenth article 
proves injurious, he had no doubt the British goy- 
ernment would put an end to it, agreeably to anoth- 
er provision of the treaty, viz: “The tenth article 
shall continue in force until one or the other party 
shall signify its wish to terminate it, and no longer.” 
Lord A. said that when the delegation came to read 
his correspondence with Mr. Webster, they would 
see that he had taken all possible care to prevent 
any injury being done to the people of color; that if 
he had even been willing to introduce an article in- 
cluding cases similar to that of the Creole, his gov- 
ernment would never have ratified it, as they will 
adhere to the great principles they have so long a- 
vowed and maintained; and that the friends of the 
slave in England would be very watchful to see that 
no wrong practice took place under the tenth article. 

The delegation now rose, and after thanking lord 
A. for the candid and satisfactory manner in which 
he had received their communications, and answer- 
ed their inquiries—wishing the divine blessing for 
the part he had taken in perpetuating peace between 
the respective countries, and Drotentng the rights of 
the oppressed, and a safe and speedy return to his 
native land—took their leave highly gratified with 
the courtesy, frankness, intelligence, and philanthro- 
phy of this distinguished nobleman. 


USEFUL DISCOVERY. A Russian merchant, 
the son of English parents, has invented a system of 
filtration, which, by one machine of five feet square 
clear, filters no less than two millions and a half gal- 
lons per day,so thoroughly and effectually, as to 
have astonished Lord Brougham, and the numerous 
scientific gentlemen who have witnessed the experi- 
ment. He has been waiting in England since last 
January, in expectation that the Marquis of West- 
minister was to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice at the last session, to revive the 
select committee on the supply of water for London. 
Professor Philipps has tested and certified to the purity 
of the water this gentleman (Mr. Starkey) has fil- 
tered, and the invention is now, we believe, about to 
be offered to parliament for the public benefit. 


[English paper. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. Statesmen on the 
other side of the Atlantic are watching the proceed- 
ings of congress upon the tariff subject with an anx- 
iety almost as intense as that with which they are 
regarded by the mechanics, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants on this side the water. In the Liverpool 
Times of July 26, is the following paragraph in allu- 
sion to them: 

‘Sir Howard Douglas and President Tyler. In the 
debate of Friday night our gallant representative, 
Sir Howard Douglas, interrupted Mr. Cobden in the 
midst of a most powerful and effective speech, for 
the purpose of denying that President Tyler had ye- 
toed a bill for imposing a high tariff on foreign ma- 
nufactures, asserting that he had merely vetoed a 
temporary act. He was immediately, however, set 
right by Mr. Cobden, who stated that the object of 
that temporary act was to lay high duties on British 
manufactures, duties considerably higher than those 
fixed as the ultimate rate under the compromise act 
of 1833, and Mr. Cobden might have added, that the 
president, in the most distinct manner, expressed his 
concurrence, in his veto message, in the principle of 
that act, which strikes at the root of all duties, ex- 
cept those imposed for the purpose of revenue. 
Within these limits, of course, no one has a right to 
complain of any duties which may be imposed by 
the American government. 

The difference between these duties approved of 
by President Tyler and the protecting duties which 
Sir Howard Douglas advocates is, that in the one, 
revenue is the chief thing and protection a mere in- 
cident, whilst in the latter, protection is every thing 
and revenue is wilfully sacrificed. There is not the 
least reason to doubt that Mr. Cobden is right in as- 
serting that the government of this country might de- 
prive the advocates of protection in the U. States of 
all their most popular arguments, and might render 
them totally powerless, by establishing either a free 
trade in grain or a moderate fixed duty, and there is 
just as little doubt that by sodoing it would revive 
trade and bring plenty and happiness to the homes of 
thousands of our starving population. Itis not even 
yet too late to do this, for there is no prospect of any 
permanent settlement of the tariff during the present ses- 
sion. Some MAKE-SHIFT will most likely be adopted un- 
til congress re-assembles,so that there is still time to 
secure favorable terms when the matter is perma- 
nently settled. If that settlement should be unfa- 
vorable to this country, it will be owing to the short- 





‘hat only the governor himself could perform an act 


sighted selfishness of the British government.” 














NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From rue N. Y. Covrser anp Enquirer. 


Jr. Webster to the a i of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. 
Department of state, Washington, July 12, 1842. 

GentTLeMeEn: I place in your hands a note receiy- 
ed yesterday from Lord Ashburton; it would have 
been transmitted sooner, but I was not able to read it 
myself until this morning. 

I shall have the honor of inviting a conference 
with you at an early opportunity, being very desirous 
of making progress in the business in which we are 
engaged, and satisfied that the various parties in in- 
terest are as well prepared now to come to decision 
as they are wey; ed be at ne time hereafter. [| 
have the honor, &c. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
The honorable commissioners of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. 





Mr. Webster to the Maine commissioners. 
Department of state, Washington, July 15, 1842. 

GENTLEMEN: You have had an opportunity of 
reading Lord Ashburton’s note to me of the lith of 
July. Since that date, I have had full and frequent 
conferences with him respecting the eastern boun- 
dary, and believe I understand what is practicable to 
ag on that subject, so far as he is concerned. In 
these conferences, he made no positive or binding 
propositions, though perhaps it would be more desi- 
rable, under present circumstances, that such pro- 
position should proceed from the side of the United 
States. I have reason to believe, however, that he 
would agree to a line of boundary between the Unit- 
ed States and the British provinces of Canada and 
New Brunswick, such as is described in a paper ac- 
companying this, (marked B.) and identified by my 
signature. 

In establishing the line betwen the monument and 
the St. John, it is thought necessary to adhere to that 
run and marked by the surveyors of the two govern- 
ments in 1817 and 1818. There is no doubt that the 
line recently run by Major Graham is more entirely 
accurate; but, being an ex parte line, there would be 
objections to agreeing to it without examination, and 
thus another survey would become necessary. Grants 
and settlements, also, have been made, in conformity 
with the former line, and its errors are so inconside- 
rable that it is not thought that their correction is a 
sufficient object to disturb these settlements. Similar 
considerations have had great weight in adjusting the 
line in other parts of it. 

The territory in dispute between the two coun- 
tries contains 12,027 square miles, equal to 7,697,280 
acres. 


By the line described in the accom anying paper, 
there will be assigned to the United States 7,015 
square miles, equal to 4,489,600 acres; and to Eng- 
land 5,012, equal to 3,207,680 acres. 

By the award of the king of the Netherlands there 
was assigned to the United States, 7,908 square miles, 
5,061,120 acres; to England 4,119 square miles, 2,636, 
160 acres. 

The territory proposed to be relinquished to Eng- 
land, south of the line of the king of the Netherlands, 
is, as you will see, the mountain range, from the u 
per part of the St. Francis river to the meeting of 
the two contested lines of boundary, at the Metjar- 
mette Portage in the highlands, near the source of the 
St. John. This mountain tract containing 893 square 
miles, equal to 571,520 acres, is supposed to be of 
no value for cultivation or settlement. On this point 
you will see, herewith, a letter from Captain Talcott, 
who has been pre em two summers in exploring 
the line of the highlands, and is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the territory. The line leaves to the United 
States between the base of the hills and the left bank 
of the St. John, and lying along the river, a territory 
of 657,280 acres em sg without doubt, all the 
valuable land south of the St. Francis and west of 
St. John. Of the general division of territory, it is 
believed, and it may be safely said, that while the 
portion remaining with the United States is, in quan- 
tity, seven-twelfths, in value it is at least four-fifths 
of the whole. ; 

Nor is it supposed that the possession of the moun- 
tain region is of any importance, in connection with 
the defence of the country, or any military opera- 


tions. . It lies below all the accustomed practicable 


passages for troops into and out of Lower Canada; 
that is to say, the Chaudiere, Lake Champlain, Riche- 
lieu, and the St. Lawrence. If an army with its ma- 
teriel could possibly pass into Canada, over these 


mountains, it would only find itself on the bank ot the ° 


St. Lawrence below Quebec, and, on the other hand, 
it is not conceivable that an invading enemy from 
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Lower Canada would attempt a passage in this direc- 
tion, leaving the Chaudiere on one hand and the route 
by Madawaska on the other. 

If this line shall be agreed to. on the part of the 


United States, I suppose that the British minister 


would, as an equivalent, stipulate, first, for the use 
of the river St. John, for the conveyance of the 
timber crowing on any of its branches, to tide wa- 
ter, free from all discriminating tolls, impositions, 
or inabilities of any kind, the timber enjoying all 
the privileges of British colonial timber. All opi- 
nions concur, that this privilege of navigation must 
- greatly enhance the value of the territory and the 
timber growing thereon, and prove exceedingly use- 
fal to the people of Maine. Second, that. Rouse’s 
Point, in Lake Champlain, and the lands heretofore 
supposed to be within the limits of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York, but which a correct ascer- 
tainment of the 45th parallel of latitude shows to 
be in Canada, should be surrendered to the United 
States. 
It is probable, also. that the disputed line of boun- 
_ dary in Lake Superior might be so adjusted as to 
leave a disputed island within the United States. 
These cessions on the part of England would en- 
ure partly to the benefit of the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. but princi- 
pally to the United States. The consideration on 
the part of England, for making them, would be the 
manner agreed upon for adjusting the eastern boun- 
dary. The price of the cession, therefore, what- 
ever it might be, would in fairness belong to the 
two states interested in the manner of that adjust- 
ment. 
Under the influence of these considerations, J am 
authorised to say, that if the commissioners of the 
two states assent to the line as described in the ac- 
companying paper, the United States will undertake 
to pay to these states the sum of two hundred and 


in ‘equal moities; and, also, to undertake jor. the 
settlement and payment of the expenses incurred by 
those states, for the maintenance of the civil posse; 
and, also, for a survey which it was found necessary 
o make. 

The line suggested, with the compensations and 
equivalents which have been stated, is now submit- 
ted for your consideration. That it is all which 
might have been hoped for looking to the strength 
of the American claim, can hardly be said. But, as 


the settlement of a controversy of such duration is. 


a matter of high importance, as equivalents of un- 
doubted value are offered, as longer postponement 
and delay would lead to further inconvenience, and 
to the incurring of further expenses, and as no bet- 
ter occasion, or perhaps any other occasion, for set- 
tling the boundary by agreement, and on the princi- 
ple of equivalents, is ever likely to present itself, the 
government of the United States hope that the com- 
missioners of the two states will find it to be con- 
sistent with their duty to assent to the line Ewe 
and to the terms and conditions attending the propo- 
sition. 

The president has felt the deepest anxiety for an 
oubbanble settlement of the question, in a manner 
honorable to the country, and such as should pre- 
serve the rights and interests of the states concerned. 
From the moment of the announcement of Lord Ash- 
burton’s mission, he has sedulously endeavored to 
pursue a course the most respectiul towards the 
states, and the most useful to their interests, as well 
as the most becoming to the character and dignity of 
the government. He will be happy, if the result 
shal) be such as will satisfy Maine and Massachv- 
setts, as well as the restof the country. With these 
sentiments on the part of the president, and with the 
conviction that no more advantageous arrangemen 
can be made, the subject, is now referred to the grave 
deliberation of the pene’ I have the honor 

ith at respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
Bae eee ene ee eee” DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To the hon. the commissioners of Maine.* 


B. 

Beginning at the monument at the source of the 
river St. Croix, as designated by the commissioners 
under the fifth article of the treaty of 1794, between 
the government of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain; thence north, following the exploring Jine run 
and marked by the surveyors or the two govern- 
ments in the year 1817 and 1818, under the fifth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with 
the river St. Johu, and to the middle of the channel 
thereof; thence, up the middle of the main channel 
of the said river St. John, to the mouth of the river 
Gt. Francis, thence, up the middie of the channel of 
eaid river, and of the lakes through which it flows, 
to the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence, 


same mules mutundas, w tue commissioners of Mas 





southwesterly te a straight line, to a point on the 
northwest branch of the river St. John, which point 
shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of 
the St. John, in a straight line and in the nearest di- 
rection; but if the said point shall be found to be less 
than seven miles from the nearest point of the high- 
lands that divide those rivers which empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, then the said point shall 
be made to recede down the said river to a point 
seven miles in a straight live from the said dividing 
highlands; thence, in a straight line. in a course about 
south, eight degrees west, to the point where the pa- 
rallel of latitude of 46 25 intersects the southwest 
branch of the St. John; thence, southerly, by the 
said branch, to the source thereof, in the highlands 
at the Metjarnette portage; thence, down along the 
said highland, around the headwaters of Indian stream, 
and so on to the highlands which; divide that stream 
on the one hand, and Hall's stream on the other; 
thence, south, along the said highlands, till the line 
|thus run intersects the old line of boundary surveyed 
and marked by Valentine -a:.d Collins, previously 
,to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of latitude, and 
which has been known and understood to be the 
lline of actual division between the states of New 
, York and Vermont on one side, and the British pro- 
vince of Canada on the other, as heretofore known 
and understood, to the Iroquois or St. Lawrence 
river. , ' 








the relinquishment, by the commonwealth of Massa * 
chusetts of territory which she always claimed to be 
a part of her possessions, and to which we believe 
she has a clear and indisputable title. So strong is the 
eonviction of the right of Massachusetts and Maine 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of the land constituting 
what is called the disputed territory, by force of the 
treaty which terminated the war of the revolution, 
that she would prefer an appeal to the same arbitra- 
ment by which the acknowledgment of her right was 
originally obtained, to a surrender, without just equi- 
valents, of any portion of their territory. Still, she 
is aware that the government and people of the U. 
States desire to preserve peace and friendly relations 
with other nations, so long as they can be maintain- 
ed with honor, by concessions which, not a just po- 
licy alone, but that which is liberal and magnani- 
mous, may require. She partakes of the common 
spirit, and its influence pervades all her actions, 
throughout this negotiation. . 


There are. other considerations of weight in the 
decision of this question. Though the title of Mas. 
sachusetts to the lands in dispute is believed to be 
perfect it is not to be overlooked that they have been 
the subject of controversy through many years; that 
are by negotiation and through the interven- 
tion of an umpire, have been unsuccessfully made, 
to extinguish a conflicting claim; and that the na- 
tions which are now seeking by renewed negotiation 
to put a period to the protracted strife, while desir- 
ing peace, have been brought to the verge of destruc- 





Captain Talcott, to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 14, 1842. 


you contains eight hundred and ninety-three square 
miles, equal to five hundred and seventy-one thousand 
five hundred and twenty acres. It is a long and nar- 
row tract upon the mountains or highlands, the dis- 
tance from Lake Pohenagamook to the Metjarnette 
portage being one hundred and ten miles. 


unfit for cultivation. 
ritory, the highlands throw up into irrigular eminen- 
ces, of different heights, and, though observating a 
general northeast and southwest direction, are not 
brought well into line. Some of these elevations are 
over three thousand feet above the sea. 


Sim: The territory within the lines mentioned by , 


e ter-' 
ritory is barren, and without timber of value, and I, 
should estimate that nineteen parts out of twenty are. 
Along eighty miles of this ter-; 
honorably be taken. 


| tive war, through dissensions incident to a disputed 
boundary, Should this negotiation fail of a success- 
ful issue, the alternative offered is a renewed sub- 
mission of our rights to the determination of others. 
Past experience enforces the belief that other years 
must elapse, and great inconveniences be felt, before 
a decision can be obtained; and the same monitor 
suggests the obvious truth, that however the title of 
Massachusetts and Maine, and of the U. States, may 
be firmly established in justice, it is not equally cer- 
tain that it would be confirmed by the tribunal, from 
whose decision, whatever it might be, no appeal could 


But the considerations-which most powerfully im- 
] the state of Massachusetts to acquiesce in terms 
or a treaty that your communication indicates, are 
the known desire of the people of the United States 





The formation is primitive siliceous rock, with 
slate resting upon it, around the basis. Between the) 


cover the rocks and earth beneath. The growth is’ 


in high latitudes. On some of the ridges and emi- 
nences, birch and maple are found; on others, spruce | 
and fir; and in the swamps spruce intermixed with’! 
cedar; but the wood, every where, is insigficant, and 
of stinted growth. It will readily be seen, therefore, 
that for cultivation, or as capable of furnishing the 
means of human subsistence, the lands are of no va- 
lue. Iam, sir, your ob’t serv’t, 

” A. TALCOTT, commissioner. 

Hon. Danial Webster, Secretary of State. 


Commissioners of Massachusetts to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 20, 1842. 

Sir: We have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of 15th of July, ad- 
dressed to us as commissioners of Massachusetts, 
authorised to act in her behalf in the settlement of 
the controversy concerning the northeastern bounda- 
ry of the United States. The proposal therein pre- 
sented for our assent, in behalf of the government 
we represent, to the establishment of the conven- 
tional boundary indicated in your communication, 
and upon the terms and equivalents therein set 
forth, has received our careful consideration, and 
without further delay we submit the following re- 
ly. 
; Ni fter the many interviews which we have had the 
pleasure to hold with you during the progress of the 
negotiation which is drawing to its close, itis unne- 
cessary for us to express our full concurrence in the 
sentiment, that the line suggested, with its compen- 
sation and equivalents, is not all which might have 
been hoped for, in view of the strength of the Ame- 
rican claim to the territory in dispute. But inasmuch 
as in the progress of a negotiation conducted with 
great deliberation, every proposition has been put 
forth, which any party, in whatever manner and to 
whatever extent it may be interested, has been dis- 
posed to submit for consideration and adoption, and 
the ultimate point has been reached, at which nego- 
tiation must result in a compact, or the interruption 


to discharge the remaining duty which is devolved 


upon us. 5 
We are fully aware of the importance of the act 





gachusets. 





| that we are called upon to perform. It is not Jess than 


for a speedy settlement of the vexed question of the 
boundary, and the request of the general government 


eminences are morasses and swamps, thronghout! expressed through its constitutional organs, that Mas- 
which beds of moss of luxuriant growth rest on and | sachusetts would yield her consent to an arrangement 


which that government deems to be reasonable. The 


such as is usual in mountain regions on the continent, | state we have the honor to represent would be slow 


to disappoint the hopes of the nation, and. reluctant 
to reject terms which the government of the United 
States urges her to accept, as being compatible in 
the estimation of that government, with the interest 
of the state, and essential to the complete adjustment 
of difficulties, which the security of national peace 
demands. 


Whether the national boundary suggested by you 
be suitable or unsuitable, whether the compensations 
that Great Britain offers to the United States for the 
territory conceded to her be adequate or inadequate, 
and whether the treaty which shall be effected shall 
be honorable to the country or incompatible with 
its rights and dignity, are questions, not for Massa- 
chusetts, but for the general government, upon its 
responsibility to the whole country, to decide. It is 
for the state to determine for what equivalents they 
will relinquish to the United States her interests in 
certain lands in the disputed territory, so that she 
may be made available to the government of the 
United States, in the establishment of the northeast- 
ern boundary, and in a general settlement of all mat- 
ters in controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States. In this view of the subject and with 
the understanding that by the words “the nearest 
point of the highlands,” in your description of the 
proposed line of boundary, is meant the nearest 
point of the crest of the highlands; that the right to 
the free navigation of the river St. John shall iv- 
clude the right to the free transportation thereupon 
of all products of the soil as well as of the forest; 
and that the pecuniary compensation to be paid 
by the federal government to Massachusetts shall 
be increased to the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, the state of Massachusetts 
through her commissioners, hereby relinquishes to the 
United States her interest to the lands which will 
be excluded from the dominion of the United States 
by the establishment of the boundary aforesaid. 


We have the honor to be, with the greatest re 


of further effort for its accomplishment, we proceed | §pect, your obedient servants, 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
JOHN MILLS, 
CHARLES ALLEN, 





Hom Daniel Webster, secretory of state. 
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The Maine commissioners to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 22, 1842. 

Sin: The undersigned, commissioners of state of 
Maine on the subject of the northeastern boundary, 
have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note addressed to them under date of the 15th in- 
stant, with enclosures therein referredto, The pro- 
position first submitted by the special minister of 
Great Britain, on the subject of the boundary, hay- 
ing been disagreed to, and the proposition made on 
the part of the United States, with the assent of the 
commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts having 
been rejected as inadmisible, coupled with the ex- 
pression of surprise that it should have been made; 
and Lord Ashburton, in the same communication, 
having intimated a preference for conference rather 
than correspendence, and having omitted in his note 
to make any new proposition, except a qualified 
withdrawal of a part of his former one, we learn 
from your note that you “‘have had full and frequent 
conferences, with him respecting the northeastern 
boundary,” and that you “believe you understand 
what is practicable to be done on that subject, so far 
ashe (Lord Ashburton) is concerned.” We also learn, 
that *‘in these conferences he has made ao positive 
or .binding proposition, thinking, perhaps, it would 
be more desirable, under present circumstances, 
that such a proposition should proceed from the side 
of the United States; but that you have reason to 
believe that he would agree to a line of boundary 
such as is described in the paper accompanying 
your note (marked B; ) and also, that you entertain 
the conviction “that no more advantageous arrange- 
ment can be made; and, with this conviction, you 
refer the subject to the grave deliberation of the com- 
missioners. 


Regarding this as substantially a proposition on the 
part of the United States, with the knowledge and 
assent of Great Britain, and as the one, most favora- 
ble to us which, under any circumstances, the latter 
government would either offer or accept, the under- 
signed have not failed to bestow upon it the grave 
deliberation and consideration which its nature and 
importance, and their responsible position, demand. 
If the result of that deliberation should not fully jus- 
tify the expressed hopes or meet the expectations 
and views of the government of the United States, 
we beg you to be assured that such failure will be 
the result of their firm convictions of duty to the 
state they represent, and will not arise from any 
want of an anxious desire, on their part, to bring the 
controversy to an amicable, just, and honorable ter- 
mination. In coming to this consideration, they 
have not been unmindful that the state of Maine, 
with the firmest conviction of her absolute right to 
the whole territory drawn into controversy, and sus- 
tained, as she has been, by the unanimous concur- 
rence of her sister states, and of the government of 
the union, repeatedly expressed and cordially given, 
and without a wavering doubt as to the perfect prac- 
cability of marking the treaty line upon the face of 
the earth, according to her claim, has yet, at all 
times,manifested a spirit of forbearance and patience, 
under what she could not but deem unfounded pre- 
tensions, and unwarrantable delays, and irritating 
encroachments. In the midst of all the provocations 
to resistance, and to the assertion and maintenance 
of her extreme rights, she has never. forgotten that 
she is a member of the union, and she has endea- 
vored to deserve the respect, sympathy, and co-ope- 
ration of her sister states, by pursuing a course equal- 
ly removed from pusillanimity and rashness, and by 
maintaining her difficult position in a spirit that 
would forbear much for peace, but would yield no- 
thing through fear. At all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, she has been ready and anxious to bring 
the controversy to a close upon terms honorable and 
equitable, and to unite in any proper scheme to affect 
that object. In this spirit, and with these convictions, 
Maine instantly and cheerfully acceded to the propo- 

als of the general government made through you to 
appoint commissioners. 


That no obstacle might be interposed to the suc- 
essful issue of this negotiation, her legislature gave 
to her commissioners ample and unlimited powers, 
which, bat for the presumed necessary of the case, 
her people would be slow to yield to any functiona- 
ries. Her commissioners, thus appointed and thus 
empowered, assumed the duty imposed upon them 
in the spirit and with the views of the government 
and people of Maine. They came to the negotiation 
with a firm conviction of her rights, but with a dis- 
position and determination to meet a conciliatory 
proposition for a conventional line ina similar spirit, 
and to yield, for any reasonable equivalent, all that 
they presumed would be asked or desired by the 
other party. They, with the other citizens of Maine, 


been anxious to obtain the undisputed possession of 
that portion of the territory which would enable her 
to maintain a direct and uninterrupted communica- 
tion between her provinces. So far as we could 
learn from any source, this was the only professed 
object she had in-view, and the only one which has 
been regarded in contemplation. 


With this understanding, the undersigned at once 

decided to yield, upon the most liberal terms, this 

long-sought convenience; and they indulged the confi- 

dant expectation that such a concession would at once 

meet all the wants and ‘wishes of the English gov- 

ernment and bring the mission to a speedy and satis- 

factory close. When, therefore, we were met at the 

outset by a proposition which required the cession on 

our part, of all the territory north of the St. John 

river, and enough of the territory on the south to in- 

clude the Madawaska settlement, extending at least 

fifty miles up that river, with no other equivalent to 

us than the limited-right to float timber down that 

river, and to the United States the small tracts adja- 

cent to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude in other 

states, we could not but express our regret to be thus 

as it were repelled. But regarding this rather as the 

extreme limit of a claim, subject, notwithstanding 

the strong language of Lord Ashburton, to be res- 

trained and limitéd, we deemed it proper, in our 
communication of the 6th instant, after declining to 

accede to the proposition, in conjunction with the 

commissioners of Massachusetts, to point out and offer 
a conventional line of boundary as therein specified. 

In fixing on this line, we were mainly anxious to se- 
ject such a one as should at once and pre-eminently 

give to Great Britain all that was necessary for her 
understood object, and to preserve to Maine the re- 
mainder of herterritory. To accomplish this object 
we departed from the river to secure the unobstruc- 
ted use of the accustomed way from Quebec to Hali- 
fax. We are just aware that any objection has been 

made, from any quarter, to this line as not giving up 
to Great Britain all that she needed, or could reason- 
ably ask for the above purpose. And although Lord 
Ashburton did not deem it necessary to “examine the 
line (proposed) in its precise details,” or to look at a 

map on which it could be most readily be traced, and 

although he has seen fit to say that he was “‘quite at a 
loss to account for such a proposal,” yet he has not 
intimated that the line suggested fails, in any respect 
to meet the object we had in view, and which we 
frankly and readily avowed. It is well known to 
you, sir, that we had determined upon no such in- 
flexible adherence to that exact demarcation as 
would have prevented us from changing it, upon any 
reasonable evidence that it did not, in every respect 
meet the requirements of the above stated proposi- 
tion, in relation to a perfect line of communication. 
But believing then, as we do now, that it did thus 
meet all these requirements; and although it was, as 
we fee] bound to say, the general and confidential ex- 
pectation of the people of Maine that any relinquish- 
ment on our part of jurisdiction and territory, would 
be in part at least, compensated from that strip of con- 
tiguous territory on the west bank of the St. John; yet, 
when we were solemnly assured, that no such cession 
could be made under his lordship’s instructions, we 
forebore to press for this reasonable and just ex- 
change, and contented ourselves with accepting the 
limited right of navigation of the river, as the only 
equivalent from Great Britain for the territory and 
jurisdiction we offered to surrender... And, as you 
remark, we offered not merely aright of way on land 
for a similar cession on the water, but the entire 
and absolute title to the land and jurisdiction of the 
large tract north and east of the line specified. It 
cannot be denied that it preserves to us a frontier in 
a forest almost impenetrable on the north, which 
would defend itself by its own natural character, 
and that, if any thing should be deducted from the 
agricultural value of that portion beyond the Mada- 
waska settlements, on account of its ruggedness and 
its want of attraction to settlers, much may justly be 
added to its value as a boundary between the two 
nations. 


The value of this tract to Great Britain, both ina 
civil and military point of view, cannot be overlook- 
ed. It gives her the much-coveted route for the 
movement of troops in war, and her mails and pas- 
sengers in peace, and is most particularly important 
in case of renewed outbreaks in her North American 
colonies The assumption of jurisdiction in the 
Madawaska settlement, and the pertinacity with 
which it has been maintained, are practical evidence 
of the value attached to the tract by the government 
of her Britannic majesty. 


We have alluded to these views of the value and 


—-- 





were not unapprised of the fact so often alluded to in 


importance of this territory, not with any design of 
expressing our regret that we thus offered it, but to 
show that we are fully aware of all these views and 





duly appreciate the far seeing sagacity and prudence 
of those British statesmen who so early attempted to 
secure it as a cession, by negotiation, and the sugges- 
tion of equivalents. 

The answer of Lord Ashburton to your note of 
the 8th instant, contained a distinct rejection of our 
offer, with a substantial withdrawal of his claim to 
any territory south of the river St. John, but not 
modifying the claim for the relinquishment, on the 
part of Maine and the United States, of all north of 
that river. Our views in reference to many of the 
topics in his lordship’s reply, we have had the honor 
heretofore to communicate to you, in our note of the 
16th instant; and to that answer we would now re- 
fer, as forming an important part of this negotiation, 
and as containing our refusal indicated. Weare now 
called upon to consider the final proposition made by 
or through the government of the United States, for 
our consideration and acceptance. The line indicated 
may be shortly defined as the line recommended b 
the King of the Neitherlands, and an addition thereto 
of a strip of land, at the base of the highlands, run- 
ning to the source of the southwest branch of the St. 
John. The examination and consideration of all oth- 
er lines, which might better meet our views and ob- 
jects, have been precluded by the declaration, and 
other plenary evidence we have, that the line specified 
in your communication is the most advantageous that 
can be afforded to us; and that no one of less extent, 
or yielding in fact less to the other party, can be 
deemed admissible. We are therefore, brought to 
the single and simple consideration of the question, 
whether we can consistently with our views of our 
dutyto the state we represent, accept the proposition 
submitted by you. 

So far as any claim is interposed, based upon a 
supposed equity arising from the recommendation of 
the King of the Netherlands, we have only to refer 
to our former note for our views on that topic. We 
have now only to add, that we came to this confer- 
ence untramelled and free, to see if,in a spirit of 
amity and equity, we could not find and agree upon 
some new line, which, while it yielded all that was 
needed by one party, might fairly be the motive and 
groundwork for equivalent territory or rights granted 
to the other; and that we cannot make any admis- 
sion or consent to any proposition which would not 
revive, but put vitality and power into that which, 
up to this time, has never possessed either. We base 
our whole action on grounds entirely independent of 
the arbiter. 


It may possibly be intimated in this connexion, as 
it has more then once been heretofore, that the com- 
missioners of Maine, and the people of that state, 
are disposed to regard the whole territory as clearly 
falling within their rightful limits, and are not willing 
to consider the question as one in doubt and dispute, 
and, therefore, one to be settled as if each party had 
nearly or quite equal claims. Certainly, sir, the peo- 
ple and government of. Maine do not deny that the 
question has been drawn into dispute. They have 
had too many and too recent ‘gmt evidences of 
that fact, to allow such a doubt, however much at a 
loss they may be to perceive any just or tenable 
grounds on which the adversary claimis based. For 
years they have borne and foreborne, and struggled to 
maintain their right, in a peaceable and yet unflinch- 
ing spirit, against what appeared to them injustice 
from abroad and neglect at home. But they have 
yet to learn that the mere fact that an adverse claim 
is made and persisted in, and maintained by ingenui- 
ty and ability for a series of years, increasing in ex- 
tent and varying its grounds as years roll on, is to be 
regarded as a reason why courtesy should require in 
opposition to the fact, a relinquishment of the confi- 
dence, or that a continued, adverse, and resisted 
claim, may yet, by mere lapse of time and reitera- 
tion, ripen into a right. But we desire it to be dis- 
tinctly remembered that, in this attempt to negotiate 
for a conventional line, Maine has not insisted, or 
even requested, that any formal or virtual admission 
of her title to the whole terrirory should be a condi- 
tion preliminary to a settlement. We hold, and we 
claim, the right to express, at all times, and in all 
suitable places, our opinion of the perfect right of 
Maine to the whole territory; and we have never as- 
sumed it,as a point of honor, that our adversary 
should acknowledge it. Indeed, we have endeavored 
to view the subject rather in reference to a settle- 
ment, on even hard terms for us, than to dwell on 
the strong aspect of the case, when we look at the 
naked question of our right and title under the trea- 
ty. It could hardly be expected, however, that we 
should silently, and thus virtually, acquiesce im an 
assumption that our claim was unsustained, and that 
‘tthe treaty line was not executable.” On this point 
we expressed ourselves fully in a former note. 

In returning to the direct consideration of the last 





our former communications, that England had long ' circumstances affecting the question, and that we 
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to declare, and we confidently a to you, sir, in 
confirmation of the ion, that this negotiation 
has been conducted, on our own part, with no mer- 
eenary views, and with no design to extort unreason- 
able ype ne or extravagant compensation. The 
state of Maine has always felt the insuperable repug- 
nance to parting with any portion even of her disput- 
ed territory, for mere pecuniary recompense from 
adverse claimants. She comes here for no mere bar- 
gain for the sale of acres, in the =— or with the 
artof traffic. Her commissioners have been much 
less anxious to some Sane and cas mcg care, than 
pe di the state from unnecessary curtailment 


dismemberment. The proposition we made is 
evidence in fact. We have heretofore expressed 
some opinions of the mutual character of the benefits 


to each party from the free navigation of the St. John. 
Without entering, however, upon the particular con- 
sideration of the terms and conditions, which we 
have thought it necessary to do, we distinctly state 
that our great repugnance to the line is b Sa 
the extent of territory required to be yielded. e 
may, however, in passing, remark that all the pecu- 
pniary offers contained in your note, most liberally 
construed, would scarcely recompense and pay to 
Maine the amount of money and interest which she 
has actually expended in defending and  eovarco 
the territory from the wrongs arising and threaten 
by reason of its condition as disputed ground. 

Considering, then the propensities as involving the 
surrender of more territory than the avowed objects 
of England require, as removing our landmarks from 
the well-known and well-defined boundary of the 
treaty of 1783, on the crest of the highlands, besides 
insisting upon the line of the arbiters in its full ex- 
tent, we feel bound to say, after the most careful and 
anxious consideration, that we cannot bring our 
minds to the conviction that the proposal is such as 
Maine had a right to expect. 

But we are not unaware of the expectations which 
have been and are still entertained of a favorable is- 
sue to this negotiation by the government and people 
of this country, and the great disappointment which 
would be felt and expressed at its failure. Nor are 
we unmindful of the future, warned as we have been 
by the past, that any attempts to determine the line 
by arbitration must be either fruitless, or with a re- 
sult more to be deplored. 

We are now given to understand that the execu- 
tive of the United States, representing the sovereign- 
ty of the union, assents to the proposal, and that this 
department of the government at least is anxious for 
its acceptance, as, in its view, most expedient for the 
general good. 

The commissioners of Massachusetts have already 
given their assent on behalf of that commonwealth. 
Thus situated, the commissioners of Maine, invoking 
the spirit of attachment and patriotic devotion of 
their state to the union, and being willing to yield to 
the deliberative convictions of her sister states as the 

ath of duty, and to interpose no obstacles to an ad- 

justment which the general judgment of the nation 
shall pronounce as honorable and expedient, even if 
that judgment shall lead to a surrender of a portion 
of the birthright of the people of their state, and 
prized by them because of their birthright, have de- 
termined to overcome their objections to the propo- 
sal, so far as to say, that if, upon mature considera- 
tion, the senate of the United States shall advise and 
consent to the ratification of a treaty, corresponding 
in its terms with your proposal, and with the condi- 
tions in our memorandum accompanying this note 
(marked A) and identified by our signatures, they, by 
virtue of the power vested in them by the resolves 
by the legislature of Maine, give the assent of that 
state to such conventional line, with the terms, con- 
ditions and equivalents herein mentioned. We have 
the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your obedient 
servants, EDWARD KAVANAGH, 

EDWARD KENT, 

JOHN OTIS, 

WM. P. PREBLE. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. 


A. 
The commissioners of Maine request the following 
rorvisions, or the substance thereof, shal] be incor- 
rated into the proposed treaty, should one be agreed 


ar That the amount of “the disputed territory 
fund” (so called) received by the authorities of New 
Brunswick, for timber cut on the disputed territory, 
shall be paid over to the United States, for the use 
of Maine and Massachusetts, in full, and a particular 
account rendered, or a gross sum, to be agreed upon 
by the commissioners Maine and Massachusetts, 
shall be paid by Great Britain, as a settlement of that 
fund; and all claims, bonds and securities, taken for 
timber cut upon the territory, be transferred to the 


2d. That all grants of land within that portion of 
the disputed artis, sone to Great Britain, 
made by Maine and chusetts, or either of them, 
shall be confirmed, and all equitable possessory titles 
shall be quieted, to those who possess the claims; and 
we assent to a reciprocal provision for the benefit of 
settlers falling within the limits of Maine. And we 
trust that the voluntary suggestion of the British mi- 
nister, in regard to John Baker, and any other, if 
there be any, similarly situated, will be carried into 
effect, so as to secure their rights. 

3d. Thatthe right of free on of the St. John, 
as set forth in the proposition of Mr. Webster, on the 
part of the United States, shall extend to and include 
the products of the soil, in the same manner as ine 
pr ucts of the forest; and that no toll, tax or duty 


levied upon timber coming from the myer of 
Maine. EDWARD KAVANAGH, 
EDWARD KENT, 
JOHN OTIS, 


WM. P. PREBLE. - 








EXTRADITION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 9, 1842. 

Sir: By the 3d article of the convention which I 
have this day signed with you, there is an agree- 
ment for the reciprocal delivery in certain cases of 
criminals from justice, but it becomes necessary that 
I should apprise you that this article can have no le- 
gal effect within the dominions of Great Britain, un- 
til confirmed by act of parliament. It is possible 
that parliament may not he in session before the ex- 
change of the ratification of the convention, but its 
sanction shall be asked at the earliest possible period, 
and no doubt can be entertained that it will be given. 
In her “majesty’s territories in Canada, where cases 
for acting under this convention are likely to be of 
more frequent occurrence, the governor general has 
sufficient power under the authority of local legisla- 
iton, and the convention will there be acted upon so 
scon as its ratification shall be known; but it be- 
comes my duty toinform you of the short delay 
which may possibly intervene in giving full effect to 
it where the confirmation by parliament becomes 
necessary for its execution. 

I beg, sir, to renew to you the assurance of my 
high consideration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster. 


Mr. Paine to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, May 2, 1842. 

Sir: The agreement between commander William 
Tucker, of the British navy, and myself, is so con- 
nected with numerous instructions respecting pro- 
ceedings on the coast of Africa, that I should furnish 
a copy of all, if the object were to justify myself, 
but as the wish of the state department seems to be 
to ascertain the nature of the agreement itself, and 
the action of myself thereon, and as I wish to for- 
ward this view promptly, I shall restrict myself to 
these points, commencing with the agreement, of 
which the following is a copy: 

“Commander William Tucker, of her Britannic 
majesty’s sloop Wolverine, and senior officer on the 
west coast of Africa, and lieutenant John S. Paine, 
commanding the United States schooner Grampus, 
in order to carry into execution, as far as possible, 
the orders and views of their respective governments 
respecting the suppression of the slave trade, here- 
by request each other and agree to detain all vessels 
under American colors found to be fully equip 
for, and engaged in the slave trade; that if proved to 
be American property, they shall be handed over to 
the United States schooner Grampus, or any other 
American cruizer, and that if proved to be Spanish, 
Portuguese, Brazilian or English property, to any of 
her Britannic majesty’s cruizers employed on the 
west coast of Africa, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, so far as their respective laws and treaties 
will permit. 

Signed and exchanged at Sierra Leone, this 11th 
day of March, 1840. 

Joun S. Pave, commanding United 
States schooner Grampus. 
Wititam Tucker, commanding her 
B. M. sloop Wolverine. 

The objections of this agreement were mainly— 

ist. To meet the very common case with slavers, 
that of having on board two sets of papers. 

2d. To let it be known that there subsisted be- 
tween the Bristish and American force a good un- 
emi and a disposition to co-operate for the 
purpose indicated, as far as possible, without violat- 
ing existing treaties. 

A copy was forwarded by me to the navy depart-' 








authorities of Maine and Massachusetts. 


-—_ 


Navy , Fume 4, 1840. 
Sir: Your letter of 23d March last, with its en- 
closures, has been received. 

The instructions Fem ou, for your government, 
when you left the United States, while they indicat- 
ed a friendly co-operation with the commanders of 
the British cruizers in the suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa as likely to aid in de- 
tecting the frauds resorted to by those engaged in it 
for the purpose of avoiding ee and escaping 
punishments, were not intended to authorise any such 
arrangement as that which appears you have made 
with the commander of her Britannic majesty’s 
sloop Wolverine, and by which you delegated to that 
officer the right to seize vessels under American co- 
lors, and under certain circumstances, to detain them, 
with the view of turning them over to the Grampus, 
or other United States cruizers. 

Such a delegation of power is not only unauthoriz- 
ed by your instructors, but contrary to the establish- 
ed and well known principles and policy of your 
government, and is therefore not sactioned by the de. 
partment. 

You will make known the views of the depart- 
ment on this subject to the commander of the Wol- 
verine, and inform him that the arrangement made 
with him, having been disapproved by your govern- 
ment, cannot, on your part, be complied with; the 
— object of the co-operation being to obviate the 

ifficulties of capture, growing out of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhauled by an American, or American co- 
lors when overhauled by a British cruizer. 

For this purpose, you are authorised to cruise in 
company and in co-operation with any British ves- 
sel of war employed on the slave coast, in the pur- 
suit of objects similar to your own. I am respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, J. K. Pavipine. 

Lieut. John J. Paine, commanding U. S. schooner 
Grampus, Sierre Leone, coast of Afriea. 


In compliance with this, I addressed Captain Tuck- 

er as follows: 
U. 8. schooner Grampus, April 27th, 1841. 
_Sm: I am directed to make known to you the 
views of my government respecting the agreement 
signed and exchanged with you on the 1/th March, 
1840, at Sierra Leone. 

The secretary of the navy says: Inform him that 
the arrangement made with him having been disap- 
proved by your government, cannot, on your part, be 
complied. The great object of the co-operation be- 
ing to obviate the difficulties of capture, growing 
out of the practice adopted by slavers, of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhauled by American, or American colors 
when overhauled by a British cruizer. For this pur- 
pose, you are authorized to cruize in company and 
co-operation with any British vessel of war employ- 
ed on the slave coast, in pursuit of objects similar to 
your own. 

From the above extract you will perceive that the 
secretary of the navy at Washington is careful to 
avoid giving countenance to the practice of detain- 
ing American vessels, even though they be slavers, 
unless by American vessels of war. 

The best, if not the only means of co-operation 
left, would seem to be, exchanging information, or 
cruising in company. 

{f any thing can be affected by this vessel within 
such limits, while on the coast, it will be gratifying 
to me to aid you, or any of her majesty’s officers, in 
forwarding so desirable an object. 

Iam, with very high respect, sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun S. Paie, lieut. commanding. 

Captain Wm. Tucker, 

Commanding H. B. M. sloop Wolverine, and se- 
mior officer of H. B. M. naval force on the coast of 
Africa. 

Hoping to meet Capt. Tucker, 1 did not despatch 
the letter, but finally finding his successor had arriv- 
ed, I addressed him the following: 

U. S. schooner Grampus, Sierra Leone, June 17, 1841. 

While cruising here last year, Ihad made an ar- 
rangement with commander Wm. Tucker, of a si- 
milar character to that recommended; which, how- 
ever, was not approved by the secretary of the navy, 
and as I have not fallen in with Capt. Tucker since 
the receipt of a communication from Washington on 
the subject, Ihave deemed it proper to enclose to 
you a letter to Capt. Tucker, with a copy of the 
agreement referred to therein. 

In conclusion, I tender to you my sincere wishes 
for your success in the prosecution of duties so inte- 
resting to the cause of humanity. I am, with res- 
pect, your obd’t serv’t, Joun S. Paine, 

Lieut. commanding. 

Captain 





ment, to which J received the following reply: 


Cammanding H. B. M. ship Iris, senior officer on 
the western coast of Africa. 
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Any expression of my opinion of Mr. Paulding’s 
letter to. me would have been improper and would 
still be indecorous. I shall be grateful to be inform- 
ed if you think any explanation or defence necessa- 
ry: {have never believed so. 

: ae the honor to be, with the highest respect, 
wf, J 


regarded by it with indifference; or that under the 





























prevented by the ordinary course of proceeding. Al- 
though he regrets that, by using the term sage 
ted,” a possible inference of that kind might be rais- 
ed, yet such an inference the president is willing to 
believe would be quite unjust to the intentions of 
the British government. 

That, on a line of frontier such as separates the 
United States from her Britannic majesty’s North 
American provinces—a long line enough to divide 
the whole of Europe into halves—irregularities, vio- 
lences and conflicts, should sometimes occur, equally 
against the will of both governments, is certainly 
easily to be supposed. This may be more possible, 
perhaps, in regard to the United States, without any 
reproach to their government, since their institu- 
t . tions entirely discourage the keeping up of large 

My orp: In relation to the case of the ‘Caro-| standing armies in time of peace, and their situa- 
line,” which we have heretofore made the subject of tion happily exempts them from the necessity of 


conference, I have thought it right to place in your | maintaining such expensive and dangerous establish- 
hands an extract of a letter from this departmentto|ments, All that can be expected from either go- 
Mr. Fox, of the 24th of April, 1841, and an extract | vernment, in these cases, is good faith, a sincere de- 
from the message of the president of the U. States | sire to preserve peace and do justice, the use of all 
to congress at the commencement of its present ses-| proper means of prevention, and that,if offences 
sion. These papers you have, no doubt, re | cannot, nevertheless, be always prevented, the offen- 
seen; but they are, nevertheless, now communicated, | gers shall still be justly punished. In all these res- 
as such communication is considered a ready mode | pects, this government acknowledges no delinquency 
of presenting the view which this government enter- | in the performance of its duties. 
tains of the destruction of that vessel. Her majesty’s government are pleased, also. to 
The act of which the government of U. States |speak of those American citizens who took part with 
complains is not to be considered as justifiable or | persons in Canada engaged in an insurrection against 
unjustifiable, as the question of the lawfulness or | the British government as ‘American pirates.” The 
unlawfulness of the employment in which the ‘‘Ca-| undersigned does not admit the propriety or justice 
roline” was engaged may be decided the one way or jof this designation. If citizensof the U. States, 
the other. That act, of itself, a wrong, and an/ fitted out or were engaged in fitting out a military 
offence to the sovereignty and dignity of the United | expedition from the United States, intended to act 
States, being a violation of their soil and territory— | against the British government in Canada, they were 
a wrong for which, to this day, no atonement, or | clearly violating the laws of their own country, and 
even apology, has been made by her majesty’s exposing themselves to the just consequences which 
vernment, your lordship cannot but be aware that} might be inflicted on them, if taken within the Bri- 
self-respect, the consciousness of independence andjtish dominions. But, notwithstanding this, they 
national equality, and a sensitiveness to whatever | were certainly not pirates, nor does the undersigned 
may touch the honor of the country—a sensitive-| think that it can advance the purpose of fair and 
ness which this government will ever feel and ever | friendly discussion, or hasten the accommodation of 
cultivate—makes this a matter of high importance, | national difficulties, so to denominate them. Their 
and I must be allowed to ask for it your lordship’s | offence, whatever it was, had no analogy to cases of 
grave consideration. piracy. Supposing all that is alleged against them 
I have the honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s | to be true, they were taking a part in what they re- 
most obedient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. | garded as a civil war, and they were taking a part on 
Lorp Asusurton, &c. &c. the side of the rebels. Surely England herself has 
not regarded persons thus engaged as deserving the 


appellation which her majesty’s government be- 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox, dat-| .+ows on these citizens of the United States. 


. ~ --y ~ * . * . It is quite notorious that, for the greater part of 
The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Fox the last two centuries, subjectsof the British crown 
that the government of the United States, has not | have been permitted to engage in foreign wars, both 
changed the opinion which it has heretofore expres- national and civil, and in the latter in every stage of 


sed to her majesty’s government of the character of | their progress; and yet it has not been imagined that 
the act of destroying the “Caroline.” England has at any time allowed her subjects to turn 


e ‘ - ati. | pirates. Indeed, in our own times, not only have 
sg by cir vanmsuabte ipetivalion or cututrection ot individuals, subjects of that crown, gone abroad to 


our obedient servant, 
JOHN S. PAYNE, 
Commander United States navy. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, 
secretary of state. 








CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 





FROM THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, pe J 27, 1842. 


the right of self-defence, under the laws of nations. 
It is admitted that a just right of self-defence at- 
taches always to nations as well as to individuals, 
and is equally necessary for the preservation of both. 
But the extent of this right is a question to be judg- 
ed of by the circumstances of each particular case; 
and when its alleged exercise has led to the com- 
mission of hostile acts within the territory of a pow- 
er at peace, nothing Icss than a clear and absolute 
necessity can afford ground of justification. Not 
having, up to this time, been made acquainted with 
the views and reasons, at length, which have led her 
majesty’s government to think the destruction of the 
“Caroline” justifiable as an act of self-defence, 
the undersigned, earnestly renewing the remon- 
strance of this government against the transaction, 
abstains, for the present from any extended discus- 
sion of the question. But it is deemed proper, ne- 
vertheless, not to omit to take some notice of the ge- 
neral grounds of justification aoged her majesty’s 
government, on their instruction to Mr. Fox. 

Her majesty’s government have instructed Mr. 
Fox to say, that they are of opinion that the transac- 
tion which terminated in the destruction of the “‘Ca- 
roline” was a justifiable employment of force, for 
the purpose of defending the British territory from 


ted” to arm and o 
ritory of the United States, had actually invaded a 
portion of the territory of her majesty. 


The president cannot suppose that her majesty’s 

















engage in civil wars, but we have seen whole regi- 
ments openly recruited, imbodied, armed and, disci- 
plined, in England, with the avowed purpose of aid- 
ing a rebellion against a nation with which England 
was at peace; although it is true that, subsequently, 
anact of parliament was passed to prevent transac- 
tions so nearly approaching to public war, without 
license from the crown. 

It may be said, that there is a difference between 
the case of a civil war arising from a disputed suc- 
cession, or a protracted revolt of a colony against the 
mother country, and the case of the fresh outbreak 
or commencement of a rebellion. The undersigned 
does not deny that such distinction may, for certain 
purposes, be deemed well founded. He admits that 
a government, called upon to consider its own rights, 
interests, and duties, when civil wars break out in 
other countries, may decide on all the circumstan- 
ces of the particular case upon its own existing sti- 
pulations, on probable results, on what its own se- 
curity requires, and on many other considerations. 

It may be already bound to assist one party, or it 
may become bound, if it so chooses, to assist the 


tance. 


which the standard of revolt is raised, cannot be de- 


other, and to meet the consequences of such assis-| rule of neutrality and peace, 


It is well known to Mr. Fox that authorities of th® 


circumstances of the case, they could have been | highest eminence in England, living and dead, have 


maintained that the general law of nations does not 

forbid the citizens or subjects of one government 

from taking part of the civil commotions of another. 

There is some reason, indeed, to think that such 

may be the opinion of her majesty’s government at 

the present moment. 

The undersigned has made these remarks from the 

conviction that it is important to regard established 
distinctions, and to view the acts, and offences of in- 
dividuals in the exactly proper light. But it is not 
to be inferred that there is, on the part of this go- 
vernment, any purpose of extenuating in the slight- 
est degree the crimes of those persons, citizens of 
the United States, who have joined in military ex- 
peditions against the British government in Canada. 
On the contrary, the president directs the undersign- 
ed to say, that it is his fixed resolution that all such 
disturbers of the national peace, and violators of the 
laws of their country, shall be brought to exemplary 
punishment. Nor will the fact that they are insti- 
gated and led on to these excesses by British sub- 
jects, refugees from the provinces, be deemed any 
excuse or palliation: although it is well worthy of 
being remembered, that the prime movers of these 
disturbances on the borders are subjects of the 
queen, who come within the territories of the U. 
States, seeking to enlist the sympathies of their citi- 
zens, by all the motives which they are able to ad- 
dress to them, on account of grievances, real or ima- 
ginary. There is no reason to believe that the de- 
sign of any hostile movement from the U. States, 
against Canada, has commenced with citizens of the 
United States. The true origin of such purposes 
and such enterprises is on the other side of the line. 
But the president’s resolutions to prevent these trans- 
gressions of the laws is not, on that account, the less 
strong. It is taken, not only in conformity to his 
duty, under the provisions of existing laws, but in 
full consonance with the established principle and 
practice of this government. 

The government of the United States has not from 
the first, fallen into the doubts, elsewhere entertain- 
ed, of the true extent of the duties of neutrality. It 
has held that, however it may have been in less en- 
lightened ages, the just interpretation of the modern 
law of nations 1s, that neutral states are bound to be 
strictly neutral; and that it is a manifest and gross 
impropriety for individuals to engage in the civil con- 
flicts of other states, and thus to be at war while 
their government is at peace. War and peace are 
high national relations, which can properly be estab- 
lished or changed only by nations themselves. 


The United States have thought, also, that the sa- 
lutary doctrine of non-intervention by one nation 
with the affairs of others is liable to be essentially im- 
paired, if, while government refrains from interfe- 
rence, interference is still allowed to its subjects, in- 
dividually or in masses. It may happen, indeed, that 
persons choose to leave their county, emigrate to 
other regions, and settle themselves on uncultivated 
lands in territories belonging to other states. This 
cannot be prevented by governments which allow 
the emigration of their subjects and citizens; and 
such persons, having voluntarily abandoned their own 
country, have, no longer claim to its pretection, nor is 
it longer responsible for their acts. Such cases, there- 
fore, if they occur, show no abandonment of the duty 
of neutrality. 

The government of the United States has not con- 
sidered it as sufficient to confine the duties of neu- 
trality and non-interference to the case of govern- 
ments whose territories lie adjacent to each other.— 
The application of the principle may be more ne- 
cessary in such cases, but the principle itself they 
regard as being the same, if those territories be di- 
vided by half the globe. The rule is founded in the 
impropriety and danger of allowing individuals to 
make war on their own authority, or, by mingling 
themselves in the billigerent operations of other na- 
tions, to run the hazard of counteracting the policy 
or embroiling the relations of their own government. 
And the United States have been the first among ci- 
vilized nations to enforce the observance of this just 


by special and adequat 
legal enactments. In the infancy of this youwanent, 


But whether the revolt be recent or long continu-/|on the breaking out of the European wars which had 
ru ed, they who join those concerned in it, whatever 
the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels | may be their offence against their own country, or 


and American pirates, who, having been “permit-| however they may be treated, if taken with arms in 


their origin in the French revolution, congress pass~ 
ed laws, with severe penalties, for preventing the ci- 
tizens of the United States from taking part in those 


nise themselves within the ter-| their hands in the territory of the government against | hostilities. 


By these laws, it prescribed to the citizens of the 


nominated pirates, without departing from all ordi- | United States what it understood to be their dut » as 


nary use of language in the definition of offences. 


neutrals, by the law of nations, and the duty, also, 


government, by the use of these terms, meant to be | A cause which has so foul an origin as piracy, can-| which they owed to the interest and honor of their 
understood as intimating that these acts, violating the | not in its progress or by its success, obtain a claim | own country. 


laws of the United States and disturbing the peace |to any degree of respectability or tolerance among 
of the British territories, were done under any de- | nations; and civil wars, therefore are not understood, | nies of an 
gree of countenance from this government or were | to have such a commencement. 


At a subsequent period, when the American colo- 
power took up arms against their 





sovereign, congress, not diverted from the establish- 
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has been conducted, on our own part, with no mer- 
eenary views, and with no design to extort unreason- 
able equivalents or extravagant compensation. The 
state of Maine has always felt the insuperable repug- 
nance to parting with any portion even of her disput- 
ed territory, for mere pecuniary recompense from 
adverse claimants. She comes here for no mere bar- 

for the sale of acres, in the spirit or with the 
art of traffic. Her commissioners have been much 
less anxious to secure benefit and recompense, than 
to rve the state from unnecessary curtailment 


dismemberment. The proposition we made is 
evidence in fact. We have heretofore expressed 
some opinions of the mutual character of the benefits 


to each party from the free navigation of the St. John. 
Without entering, however, upon the particular con- 
sideration of the terms and conditions, which we 
have thought it necessary to do, we distinctly state 
that our great repugnance to the line is beaed — 
the extent of territory required to be yielded. e 
may, however, in passing, remark that all the pecu- 
niary offers contained in your note, most liberally 
construed, would scarcely recompense and pay to 
Maine the amount of money and interest which she 
has actually expended in defending and ee 
the territory from the wrongs ahr. and threaten 
by reason of its condition as disputed ground. 

Considering, then the propensities as involving the 
surrender of more territory than the avowed objects 
of England require, as removing our landmarks from 
the well-known and well-defined boundary of the 
treaty of 1783, on the crest of the highlands, besides 
insisting upon the line of the arbiters in its full ex- 
tent, we feel bound to say, after the most careful and 
anxious consideration, that we cannot bring our 
minds to the conviction that the proposal is such as 
Maine had a right to expect. 

But we are not unaware of the expectations which 
have been and are still entertained of a favorable is- 
sue to this negotiation by the government and people 
of this country, and the great disappointment which 
would be felt and expressed at its failure. Nor are 
we unmindful of the future, warned as we have been 
by the past, that any attempts to determine the line 
by arbitration must be either fruitless, or with a re- 
sult more to be deplored. 

We are now given to understand that the execu- 
tive of the United States, representing the sovereign- 
ty of the union, assents to the proposal, and that this 
department of the government at least is anxious for 
its acceptance, as, in its view, most expedient for the 
general good. 

The commissioners of Massachusetts hare already 

iven their assent on behalf of that commonwealth. 

Thus situated, the commissioners of Maine, invoking 
the spirit of attachment and patriotic devotion of 
their state to the union, and being willing to yield to 
the deliberative convictions of her sister states as the 
path of duty, and to interpose no obstacles to an ad- 
justment which the general judgment of the nation 
shall pronounce as honorable and expedient, even if 
that judgment shall lead to a surrender of a portion 
of the birthright of the ear of their state, and 
prized by them because of their birthright, have de- 
termined to overcome their objections to the propo- 
sal, so far as to say, that if, upon mature considera- 
tion, the senate of the United States shall advise and 
consent to the ratification of a treaty, corresponding 
in its terms with your proposal, and with the condi- 
tions in our memorandum accompanying this note 
(marked A) and identified by our signatures, they, by 
virtue of the power vested in them by the resolves 
by the legislature of Maine, give the assent of that 
state to such conventional line, with the terms, con- 
ditions and equivalents herein mentioned. We have 
the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your obedient 
servants, EDWARD KAVANAGH, 

EDWARD KENT, 

JOHN OTIS, 

WM. P. PREBLE. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. 


A. 
he comtnissioners of Maine request the following 
ee or the substance thereof, shal] be incor- 
rated into the proposed treaty, should one be agreed 


er That the amount of “the disputed territory 
fund” (so called) received by the authorities of New 
Brunswick, for timber cut on the disputed territory, 
shall be paid over to the United States, for the use 
of Maine and Massachusetts, in full, and a particular 
account rendered, or a gross sum, to be agreed upon 
by the commissi of Maine and Massachusetts, 
shall be paid by Great Britain, as a settlement of that 
fund; and all claims, bonds and securities, taken for 
timber cut upon the territory, be transferred to the 
autborities or Maine and Massachusetts. 





the disputed territory conceded to Great Britain, 
made by Maine and Miieachaseits, or either of them, 
shall be confirmed, and all equitable possessory titles 
shall be quieted, to those who possess the claims; and 
we assent to a reciprocal provision for the benefit of 
settlers falling within the limits of Maine. And we 
trust that the ag | suggestion of the British mi- 
nister, in regard to ohn Badier, and any other, if 
there be any, similarly situated, will be carried into 
effect, so as to secure their rights. 

3d. Thatthe right of free a of the St. John, 
as set forth in the ition of Mr. Webster, on the 
part of the United States, shall extend to and include 
the products of the soil, in the same manner as the 
pr ucts of the forest; and that no toll, tax or duty 

levied upon timber coming from the territory of 

EDWARD KAVANAGH, 
EDWARD KENT, 
JOHN OTIS, 
WM. P. PREBLE. 


Maine. 
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EXTRADITION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 9, 1842. 

Sir: By the 3d article of the convention which I 
have this day signed with you, there is an agree- 
ment for the reciprocal delivery in certain cases of 
criminals from justice, but it becomes necessary that 
I should apprise you that this article can have no le- 
gal effect within the dominions of Great Britain, un- 
til confirmed by act of parliament. It is possible 
that parliament may not he in session before the ex- 
change of the ratification of the convention, but its 
sanction shall be asked at the earliest possible period, 
and no doubt can be entertained that it will be given. 
In her “majesty’s territories in Canada, where cases 
for acting under this convention are likely to be of 
more frequent occurrence, the governor general has 
sufficient power under the authority of local legisla- 
iton, and the convention will there be acted upon so 
soon as its ratification shal] be known; but it be- 
comes my duty toinform you of the short delay 
which may Sapien intervene in giving full effect to 
it where the confirmation by parliament becomes 
necessary for its execution. 

I beg, sir, to renew to you the assurance of my 
high consideration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster. 








Mr. Paine to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, May 2, 1842. 

Sir: The agreement between commander William 
Tucker, of the British navy, and myself, is so con- 
nected with numerous instructions respecting pro- 
ceedings on the coast of Africa, that I should furnish 
a copy of all, if the object were to justify myself, 
but as the wish of the state department seems to be 
to ascertain the nature of the agreement itself, and 
the action of myself thereon, and as I wish to for- 
ward this view promptly, I shall restrict myself to 
these points, commencing with the agreement, of 
which the following is a copy: 

“Commander William Tucker, of her Britannic 
majesty’s sloop Wolverine, and senior officer on the 
west coast of Africa, and lieutenant John S. Paine, 
commanding the United States schooner Grampus, 
in order to carry into execution, as far as possible, 
the orders and views of their respective governments 
respecting the suppression of the slave trade, here- 
by request each other and agree to detain all vessels 
under American colors found to be fully e = om 
for, and engaged in the slave trade; that if proved to 
be American property, they shall be handed over to 
the United States schooner Grampus, or any other 
American cruizer, and that if proved to be Spanish, 
Portuguese, Brazilian or English property, to any of 
her Britannic majesty’s cruizers employed on the 
west coast of Africa, for the suppression of the slave 
trade,so far as their respective laws and treaties 
will permit. 

Signed and exchanged at Sierra Leone, this 11th 
day of March, 1840. 

Joun S. Paine, commanding United 
States schooner Grampus. 

Witiram Tucker, commanding her 
B. M. sloop Wolverine. 

The objections of this agreement were mainly— 

ist. To meet the very common case with slavers, 
that of having on board two sets of papers. 

2d. To let it be known that there subsisted be- 
tween the Bristish and American force a good un- 
ae and a disposition to co-operate for the 
purpose indicated, as far as possible, without violat- 
ing existing treaties. 

A copy was forwarded by me to the navy depart-| 
ment, to which J received the following reply: 





arch last, with its en- 
rene has been yrorttes ; 

e instructions given you, for your government, 
when i left the United States, while they indicat- 
ed a friendly co-operation with the commanders of 
the British cruizers in the suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa as likely to aid in de- 
tecting the frauds resorted to by those engaged in it 
for the purpose of avoiding discovery and escaping 
punishments, were not intended to authorise any such 
arrangement as that which appears you have made 
with the commander of her Britannic majesty’s 
sloop Wolverine, and by which you delegated to that 
officer the right to seize vessels under American co- 
lors, and under certain circumstances, to detain, them, 
with the view of turning them over to the Grampus, 
or other United States cruizers. 

Such a delegation of power is not only unauthoriz- 
ed by your instructors, but contrary to the establish- 
ed and well known principles and policy of your 
government, and is therefore not sactioned by the de. 
partment. 

You will make known the views of the depart- 
ment on this subject to the commander of the Wol- 
verine, and inform him that the arrangement made 
with him, having been disapproved by your govern- 
ment, cannot, on your part, be complied with; the 
om object of the co-operation being to obviate the 

ifficulties of capture, growing out of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhauled by an American, or American co- 
lors when overhauled by a British cruizer. 

For this purpose, you are authorised to cruise in 
company and in co-operation with any British ves- 
sel of war employed on the slave coast, in the pur- 
suit of objects similar to your own. I am respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, J. K. Pauipine. 

Lieut. John J. Paine, commanding U. S. schooner 
Grampus, Sierre Leone, coast of Afriea. 


In compliance with this, I addressed Captain Tuck- 
er as follows: 

U. S. schooner Grampus, April 27th, 1841. 

Sm: I am directed to make known to you the 
views of my government respecting the agreement 
signed and exchanged with you on the 1!th March, 
1840, at Sierra Leone. 

The secretary of the navy says: Inform him that 
the arrangement made with him having been disap- 
proved by your government, cannot, on your part, be 
complied. The greet object of the co-operation be- 
ing to obviate the difficulties of capture, growing 
out of the practice adopted by slavers, of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhauled by American, or American colors 
when overhauled by a British cruizer. For this pur- 
pose, you are authorized to cruize in company and 
co-operation with any British vessel of war employ- 
ed on the slave coast, in pursuit of objects similar to 
your own. 

From the above extract you will perceive that the 
secretary of the navy at Washington is careful to 
avoid giving countenance to the practice of detain- 
ing American vessels, even though they be slavers, 
unless by American vessels of war. 

The best, if not the only means of co-operation 
left, would seem to be, exchanging information, or 
cruising in company. 

{f any thing can be affected by this vessel within 
such limits, while on the coast, it will be gratifying 
to me to aid you, or any of her majesty’s officers, in 
forwarding so desirable an object. 

Iam, with very high respect, sir, your obedient 
servant, Jonn S. Pate, liewt. commanding. 

Captain Wm. Tucker, 

Commanding H. B. M. sloop Wolverine, and se- 


nior officer of H. B. M. naval force on the coast of 


Africa. 

Hoping to meet Capt. Tucker, 1 did not despatch 
the letter, but finaily finding his successor had arriv- 
ed, I addressed him the following: 

U. S. schooner Grampus, Sierra Leone, June 17, 1841. 

While cruising here last year, [had made an ar- 
rangement with commander Wm. Tucker, of a si- 
milar character to that recommended; which, how- 
ever, was not approved by the secretary of the navy, 
and as I have not fallen in with Capt. Tucker since 
the receipt of a communication from Washington on 
the subject, I have deemed it proper to ake to 
you a letter to Capt. Tucker, with a copy of the 
agreement referred to therein. 

In conclusion, I tender to you my sincere wishes 
for your success in the prosecution of duties so inte- 
resting to the cause of humanity. I am, with res- 
pect, your obd’t serv’t, Joun S. Pane, 

Lieut. commanding. 





Captain ; 
Cammanding H. B. M. ship Iris, senior officer on 


the western coast of Africa. 
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Any expression of my opinion of Mr. Paulding’s |regarded by it with indifference; or that under the 
Jetter to me would have been mas, rd and would | circumstances of the case, they could have been 
still be indecorous. I shall be grateful to be inform- | prevented by the ordinary course of proceeding. Al- 
ed if you think any explanation or defence necessa- |though he regrets that, by using the term ‘‘permit- 

fhave never believed so. ted,” a possible inference of that kind might be rais- 

*Thave the honor to be, with the highest respect, j}ed, yet such an inference the president is willing to 
gif, your obedient servant, believe would be quite unjust to the intentions of 




































JOHN S. PAYNE, 
Commander United States navy. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, 
secretary of state. 








CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 





FROM THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washi July 27, 1842. 

My orp: In relation to the case of the ‘‘Caro- 
line,” which we have heretofore made the subject of 
conference, I have thought it right to place in your 
hands an extractof a letter from this department to 
Mr. Fox, of the 24th of April, 1841, and an extract 
from the message of the president of the U. States 
to congress at the commencement of its present ses- 
sion. These papers you have, no doubt, alread 
seen; but they are, nevertheless, now communicated, 
as such communication is considered a ready mode 
of presenting the view which this government enter- 
tains of the destruction of that vessel. 


The act of which the government of U. States 
complains is not to be considered as justifiable or 
unjustifiable, as the question of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of the employment in which the ‘‘Ca- 
roline” was engaged may be decided the one way or 
the other. That act, of itself, a wrong, and an 
offence to the sovereignty and dignity of the United 
States, being a violation of their soil and territory— 
a wrong for which, to this day, no atonement, or 
even apology, has been made by her majesty’s 
vernment, your lordship cannot but be aware that 
self-respect, the consciousness of independence and 
national equality, and a sensitiveness to whatever 
may touch the honor of the country—a sensitive- 
ness which this government will ever feel and ever 
cultivate—makes this a matter of high importance, 
and I must be allowed to ask for it your lordship’s 
grave consideration. 

I have the honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lorp Asusurton, &c. &c. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox, dat- 

ed April 24, 1841. 

7 * call ” * * 

The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Fox 
that the government of the United States, has not 
changed the opinion which it has heretofore expres- 
sed to her majesty’s government of the character of 
the act of destroying the ‘‘Caroline.” 


It does not think that that transaction can be justi- P 


fied by any reasonable application or construction of 
the right of self-defence, under the laws of nations. 
It is admitted that a just right of self-defence at- 
taches always to nations as well as to individuals, 
and is equally necessary for the preservation of both. 
But the extent of this right is a question to be judg- 
ed of by the circumstances of each particular case; 
and when its alleged exercise has led to the com- 
mission of hostile acts within the territory of a pow- 
er at peace, nothing less than a clear and absolute 
necessity can afford ground of justification. Not 
having, up to this time, been made acquainted with 
the views and reasons, at length, which have led her 
majesty’s government to think the destruction of the 
“Caroline” justifiable as an act of self-defence, 
the undersigned, earnestly renewing the remon- 
strance of this government against the transaction, 
abstains, for the present from any extended discus- 
sion of the question. But it is deemed proper, ne- 
vertheless, not to omit to take some notice of the ge- 
neral grounds of justification aoe | her majesty’s 
government, on their instruction to Mr. Fox. 


Her majesty’s government have instructed Mr. | may become bound, if it so chooses, to assist the | vilized nations to enforce the observance o 


Fox to say, that they are of opinion that the transac- 
tion which terminated in the destruction of the “‘Ca- 
roline” was a justifiable employment of force, for 


ted” to arm and o 
ritory of the Uni 
portion of the territory of her majesty. 


gree of countenance from this government or were | to have such a commencement. 


the British governmert. 


United States from her Britannic majesty’s North 
American provinces—a long line enough to divide 
the whole of Europe into halves—irregularities, vio- 
lences and conflicts, should sometimes occur, equally 
against the will of both governments, is certainly 
easily to be supposed. This may be more possible, 


standing armies in time of peace, and t 


That, on a line of frontier such as separates the 


perhaps, in regard to the United States, without any 
reproach to their government, since their institu- 
tions entirely discourage the keeping ” of large 
eir situa- 
tion happily exempts them from the necessity of 
maintaining such expensive and dangerous establish- 
ments. All that can be expected from either go- 
vernment, in these cases, is good faith, a sincere de- 
sire to preserve yore and do justice, the use of all 
proper means of prevention, and that,if offences 
cannot, nevertheless, be always prevented, the offen- 
ders shall still be justly punished. In all these res- 
ts, this government acknowledges no delinquency 

in the performance of its duties. 
Her majesty’s government are pleased, also. to 
speak of those American citizens who took part with 
rsons in Canada engaged in an insurrection against 
the British government as “‘American pirates.” The 
undersigned does not admit the propriety or justice 
of this designation. If citizens of the U. States, 
fitted out or were engaged in fitting out a military 
expedition from the United States, intended to act 
against the British government in Canada, they were 
clearly violating the laws of their own country, and 
exposing themselves to the just consequences which 
might be inflicted on them, if taken within the Bri- 
tish dominions. But, notwithstanding this, they 
were certainly not pirates, nor does the undersigned 
think that it can advance the purpose of fair and 
friendly discussion, or hasten the accommodation of 
national difficulties, so to denominate them. Their 
offence, whatever it was, had no analogy to cases of 
piracy. Supposing all that is alleged against them 
to be true, they were taking a part in what they re- 
garded as a civil war, and they were taking a part on 
the side of the rebels. Surely England herself has 
not regarded persons thus engaged as deserving the 
appellation which her majesty’s government be- 
stows on these citizens of the United States. 


It is quite notorious that, for the greater part of 
the last two centuries, subjectsof the British crown 
have been permitted to engage in foreign wars, both 
national and civil, and in the latter in every stage of 
their progress; and yet it has not been imagined that 
England has at any time allowed her subjects to turn 
irates. Indeed, in our own times, not only have 
individuals, subjects of that crown, gone abroad to 
engage in civil wars, but we have seen whole regi- 
ments openly recruited, imbodied, armed and, disci- 
plined, in England, with the avowed purpose of aid- 
ing a rebellion against a nation with which England 
was at peace; although it is true that, subsequently, 
anact of parliament was passed to prevent transac- 
tions so nearly approaching to public war, without 
license from the crown. 

It may be said, that there is a difference between 
the case of a civil war arising from a disputed suc- 
cession, or a protracted revolt of a colony against the 
mother country, and the case of the fresh outbreak 
or commencement of a rebellion. The undersigned 
does not deny that such distinction may, for certain 
purposes, be deemed well founded. He admits that 
a government, called upon to consider its own rights, 
interests, and duties, when civil wars break out in 
other countries, may decide on all the circumstan- 
ces of the particular case upon its own existing sti- 


curity requires, and on many other considerations. 
It may be already bound to assist one party, or it 


tance. 


im , But whether the revolt be recent or long continu-/| on the breaking out of 

the purpose of defending the British territory from | ed, they who join those concerned in is, whetanes : a 
the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels | may be their offence against their own country, or 
and American pirates, who, having been “permit-| however they may be treated, if taken with arms in| tizens of the United States from ta 

nise themselves within the ter-| their hands in the territory of the government against | hostilities. 

States, had actually invaded a | which the standard of revolt is raised, cannot be de- 
nominated pirates, without departing from all ordi- | United States what it understood to be 
The president cannot suppose that her majesty’s | nary use of language in the definition of offences. 
government, by the use of these terms, meant to be | A cause which has so foul an origin as piracy, can-| which they owed to the interest 
understood as intimating that these acts, violating the | not in its progress or by its success, obtain a claim | own country. 

laws of the United States and disturbing the peace |to any degree of respectability or tolerance among 
of the British territories, were done under any de- | nations; and civil wars, therefore are not understood, 


It is well known to Mr. Fox that authorities of th® 

highest eminence in England, living and dead, have 

maintained that the general law of nations does not 

forbid the citizens or subjects of one government 

from taking part of the civil commotions of another. 

There is some reason, indeed, to think that such 

may be the opinion of her majesty’s government at 

the present moment. 

The undersigned has made these remarks from the 
conviction that it is important to regard established 

distinctions, and to view the acts, and offences of in- 
dividuals in the exactly proper light. But it is not 
to be inferred that there is, on the part of this go- 
vernment, any purpose of extenuating in the slight- 
est degree the crimes of those persons, citizens of 
the United States, who have joined in military ex- 
peditions against the British government in Canada. 
On the contrary, the president directs the undersign- 

ed to say, that it is his fixed resolution that all such 
disturbers of the national peace, and violators of the 
laws of their country, shall be brought to exemplary 
punishment. Nor will the fact that they are insti- 
gated and led on to these excesses by British sub- 
jects, refugees from the provinces, be deemed any 
excuse or palliation: although it is well worthy of 
being remembered, that the prime movers of these 
disturbances on the borders are subjects of the 
queen, who come within the territories of the U. 
States, seeking to enlist the sympathies of their citi- 
zens, by all the motives which they are able to ad- 
dress to them, on account of grievances, real or ima- 
ginary. There is no reason to believe that the de- 
sign of any hostile movement from the U. States, 
against Canada, has commenced with citizens of the 
United States. The true origin of such purposes 
and such enterprises is on the other side of the line. 
But the president’s resolutions to prevent these trans- 
gressions of the laws is not, on that account, the less 
strong. It is taken, not only in conformity to his 
duty, under the provisions of existing laws, but in 
full consonance with the established principle and 
practice of this government. 

The government of the United States has not from 
the first, fallen into the doubts, elsewhere entertain- 
ed, of the true extent of the duties of neutrality. It 
has held that, however it may have been in less en- 
lightened ages, the just interpretation of the modern 
law of nations is, that neutral states are bound to be 
strictly neutral; and that it is a manifest and gross 
impropriety for individuals to engage in the civil con- 
flicts of other states, and thus to be at war while 
their government is at peace. War and peace are 
high national relations, which can properly be estab- 
lished or changed only by nations themselves. 


The United States have thought, also, that the sa- 
lutary doctrine of non-intervention by one nation 
with the affairs of others is liable to be essentially im- 
paired, if, while government refrains from interfe- 
rence, interference is still allowed to its subjects, in- 
dividually or in masses. It may happen, indeed, that 
persons choose to leave their county, emigrate to 
other regions, and settle themselves on uncultivated 
lands in territories belonging to other states. This 
cannot be prevented by governments which allow 
the emigration of their subjects and citizens; and 
such persons, having voluntarily abandoned their own 
country, have, no longer claim to its pretection, nor is 
it longer responsible for their acts. Such cases, there- 
fore, if they occur, show no abandonment of the duty 
of neutrality. 

The government of the United States has not con- 
sidered it as sufficient to confine the duties of neu- 
trality and non-interference to the case of govern- 
ments whose territories lie adjacent to each other.— 
The application of the principle may be more ne- 
cessary in such cases, but the principle itself they 
regard as being the same, if those territories be di- 
vided by half the globe. The rule is founded in the 
impropriety and danger of allowing individuals to 
make war on their own authority, or, by mingling 
themselves in the billigerent operations of other na- 


pulations, on probable results, on what its own se-| tions, to run the hazard of counteracting the policy 


or embroiling the relations of their own government. 
And the United States have been the first among ci- 


f this just 


other, and to meet the consequences of such assis-| rule of neutrality and peace, by special and adequate 


legal enactments. In the infancy of this government, 


the break uropean wars which h 
their origin in the French revolution, congress re 


ed laws, with severe penalties, for reventing the ci-~ 
ing part in those 


By these laws, it prescribed to the citizens of the 


their dut 
neutrals, by the law of nations, and the duty, dlee, 


and honor of their 
At a subsequent period, when the American colo« 





nies of an power took up arms against their 
sovereign, congress, not diverted from the establish- 
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siderations, not swerved from its sense of justice and 
of duty by any sympathies which it might naturally 
feel for one of the parties, did not hesitate, also, to 
pass acts applicable to the case of colonial insurrec- 
tion and civil war. And these provisions of law have 
been continued, revised, amended, and are in full 
force at the present moment. Nor have they been a 
dead letter, as 1t is well known that exemplary pun- 
ishment has been inflicted on those who have trans- 
gressed them. Itis known, indeed, that heavy pen- 
alties have fallen on individuals (citizens of the Unit- 
ed States) engaged in this very disturbance in Cana- 
da with which the destruction of the Caroline was 
connected. And itis in Mr. Fox’s knowledge, also, 
that the act of congress of 10th March, 1838, was 
passed for the precise purpose of more effectually 
restraining military enterprises, from the United 
States into the British provinces, by authorising the 
use of the most sure and. decisive preventative 
means. The undersigned may add, that it stands on 
the admission of very high British authority, that 
during the recent Canadian troubles, although bo- 
dies of adventurers appeared on the border, mak- 
ing it neeessary for the people of Canada to keep 
themselves in a state prepared for self-defence, yet 
that these adventurers were acting by no means in 
accordance with the feelings of the great mass of the 
American people or of the government of the United 
States. 

This government, therefore, not only holds itself 
above reproach in every thing respecting the preser- 
vation of neutrality, the observance of the principle 
of non-intervention, and the strictest conformity, in 
these respects, to the rules of international law, but 
it doubts not that the world will do it the justice to 
acknowledge that it has set an example not unfit to 
be followed by others; and that, by its steady legis 
Jation on this most important subject, it has done 
something to promote peace and good neighborhood 
among nations, and to advance the civilization of 
mankind. 

The undersigned trusts that, when her Britannic 
majesty’s government shall present the grounds at 
length, on which they justify the local authorities of 
Canada, in attacking and destroying the “Caroline,” 
they will consider that the laws of the United States 
are«such as the undersigned has now represented 
them, and that the government of the United States 
has always manifested a sincere disposition to see 
those laws effectually and impartially administered. 
If there have been cases in which individuals, justly 
obnoxious to punishment, have escaped, this is no 
more than happens in regard to other laws. 


Under these circumstances, and under those im- 
mediately connected with the transaction itself, it 
will be for het majesty’s government to show upon 
what state of facts, and what rules of national law, 
the destruction of the “Caroline” is to be defended. 
It will be for that government to show a necessity 
of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choice of means, and no moment for deliberation. It 
will be for it to show, also, that the local authorities 
of Canada, even supposing the necessity of the mo- 
ment authorised them to enter the territories of the 
United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or ex- 
cessive, since the act, justified by the necessity of 
self-defence, must be limited by that necessity, and 
kept clearly within it. It must be shown that admo- 
nition or remonstrance to the persons on board the 
“Caroline” was impracticable, or would have been 
unavailing. It must be shown that day-light could 
not be waited for; that there could be no attempt at 
discrimination between the innocent and the guilty; 
that it would not have been enough to seize and de- 
tain the vessel; but that there was a necessity, pre- 
sent and inevitable, for attacking her in the dark- 
ness of the night, while moored to the shore, and 
while unarmed men were sleeping on board, killing 
some and wounding others, and then drawing her 
into the current above the cataract, set her on fire, 
and, careless to know whether there might not be in 
her the innocent with the guilty, or the living with 
the dead, committing her to a fate which fills the im- 
agination with horror. A necessity for all this, the 
government of the United States cannot believe ex- 
isted. 
ell will see that if such things be allowed to oc- 
cur, they must lead to bloody and exasperated war.— 
And when an individual comes into the United 
States from Canada, and to the very place on which 
this drama was performed, and there chooses to 
make public and vain-glorious boast of the part he 
acted in it, it is hardly wonderful that great excite- 
ment should be created, and some degree of commo- 

ion arise. 

This republic does not wish to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the world; its object 1s peace; its policy 
ace. It seeks no aggrandizement by foreign con- 
uest, because it knows that no foreign acquisition 


ed system of the government by any mp Pater! con- 
J 


| 


could augment its power and importance so rapidly 
as they are advancing by its own natural growth, 
under the propitious circumstances of its situation. — 
But it cannot admit that its government has not 
both the will and the power to preserve its own neu- 
trality, and to enforce the observance of its own laws 
upon its own citizens. It is jealous of its rights, and 
among others, and most especially, of the right of 
the absolute immunity of its territory against aggres- 
sion from abroad; and these rights it is the duty and 
determination of this government fully and at all 
times to maintain, while it will at the same time as 
scrupulously refrain from infringing on the rights of 
others. 

The president instructs the undersigned to say, in 
conclusion, that he confidently trusts that this, and 
all other questions of difference between the two go- 
vernments, will be treated by both in the full exercise 
of such a spirit of candor, justice and mutual respect, 
as shall give assurance of the long continuance of 
peace between the two countries. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportuni- 
ty to assure Mr. Fox of his high consideration. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Henry S. Fox, esq. envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotentiary. : 


Extract from the message of the president to congress at 
the commencement of its present session. 

I regret that it is not in my power to make known 
to you an equally satisfactory conclusion in the case 
of the “Caroline” steamer, with the circumstances 
connected with the destruction of which, in Decem- 
ber, 1837, by an armed force fitted out in the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, you are already made ac- 
quainted.” No such atonement as was due for the 
public wrong done to the United States by this inva- 
sion of her territory, so wholly irreconcilable with 
‘her rights as an independent power, has yet been 
made. In the view taken by this government, the 
enquiry whether the vessel was in the employment 
of those who were prosecuting an unauthorised war 
against that province, or was engaged by the owner 
in the business of transporting passengers to and 
from Navy Island, in hopes of private gain, which 
was most probably the case, in no degree alters the 
real question at issue between the two governments. 
This government can never concede to any foreign 
government the power, except in a case of the most 
urgent and extreme necessity, of invading its terri- 
tory, either to arrest the persons or destroy the pro- 
perty of those who may have violated the municipal 
laws of such foreign government, or have disregard- 
ed their obligations arising under the law of nations. 
The territory of the United States must be regarded 
as sacredly secure against all such invasions, until 
they shall voluntarily acknowledge inability to ac- 
quit themselves of their duties to others; and, in an- 
nouncing this sentiment, I do but affirm a principle 
which no nation on earth would be more ready to 
vindicate, at all hazards, than the people and go- 
vernment of Great Britain. If upon a full investi- 
gation of ail the facts, it shall appear that the owner 
of the “Caroline” was governed by a hostile intent, 
or had made common cause with those who were in 
the occupancy of Navy Island, then, so far as he is 
concerned, there can be no claim to indemnity for 
the destruction of his boat, which this government 
would feel itself bound to prosecute, since he would 
have acted not only in derogation of the rights of 
Great Britain. but in clear violation of the laws of 
the United States. But that is a question which, 
however settled, in no manner involves the higher 
consideration of the violation of territorial sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction. To recognize it as an ad- 
missible practice, that each government, in its turn, 
upon any sudden and unauthorised outbreak, which, 
on a frontier, the extent of which renders it impos- 
sible for either to have an efficient force on every 
mile of it, and which outbreak, therefore, neither 
may be able to suppress in a day, may take vengeance 
into its own hands, and without even a remonstrance, 
and in the absence of any pressing or overruling 
necessity, may invade the territory of the other, 
would inevitably lead to results equally to be de- 
plored by both. When border collisions come to re- 
ceive the sanction or to be made on the authority of 
either government, general war must be the inevita- 
ble result. While it is the ardent desire of the Unit- 
ed States to cultivate the relations of peace with all 
nations, and to fulfill all the duties of good neighbor- 
hood, towards those who possess territories adjoin- 
ing their own, that very desire would lead them to 
deny the right of any foreign power to invade their 
boundary with an armed force. The correspondence 
between the two governments on this subject will, at 
a future day of your session, be submitted to your 
consideration; and, in the mean time, I cannot but 
indulge the hope that the British government will 





see the propriety of renouncing asa rule of, future 
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action, the precedent which has been set in the affair 
at Schlosser. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 28, 1842. 

Str: In the course of our conferences on the seve- 
ral subjects of difference which it was the object of 
my mission to endeavor to settle, the unfortunate case 
of the Caroline, with its attendant consequences, 
could not escape our attention; for although it is not 
of a description to be susceptible of any settlement by 
a convention or treaty, yet, being connected with the 
highest considerations of national honor and dignity, 
it has given rise, at times, to deep excitements, so as 
more than once to endanger the maintenance of peace. 

The note you did me the honor of addressing me 
the 27th instant, reminds me that however disposed 
your government might be to be satisfied with the 
explanations which it has been my duty to offer, the 
natural anxiety of the public mind requires that these 
expianations should be more durably recorded in our 
correspondence, and you send me a copy of your note 
to Mr. Fox, her Britannic majesty’s minister here, 
and an extract from the speech of the president of 
the United States to congress at the opening of the 
present session, as a ready mode of presenting the 
view entertained on this subject by the government 
of the United States. 

It is, so far, satisfactory to perceive that we are 
perfectly agreed as to the general principles of inter- 


national law applicable to this unfortunate case. — 


Respect for the inviolable character of the territory 
of independent nations, is the most essential founda- 
tion of civilization. It is useless to strengthen a prin- 


ciple so generally acknowledged by any appeal to ~ 


authorities on international law, and you may be as- 
sured, sir, that her majesty’s government set the 
highest possible value on this principle, and are sen- 
sible of their duty to support it by their conduct and 
example, for the maintenance of peace and order in 
the world. Ifasense of moral responsibility were 
not a sufficient security for their observance of this 
duty towards all nations, it will be readily believed 
that the most common dictates of interest and policy 
would lead to it in the case of a long conterminous 
boundary of some thousand miles, with a country of 
such great and growing power as the United States 
of America, inhabited by a kindred race, gifted with 
all its activity, and all its susceptibility on points of 
national honor. 


Every consideration, therefore, leads us to set, as 
highly as your government can possibly do, this pa- 
ramount obligation of reciprocal respect for the inde- 
pendent territory of each. But however strong this 
duty may be, it 1s admitted by all writers, by all ju- 
rists, by the occasional practice of alJ nations, not 
excepting your own, that a strong overpowering ne- 
— may arise, when this great principle may and 
must be suspended. It must be so for the shortest 
possible period, during the continuance of an admit- 
ted overruling necessity, and strictly confined within 
the narrowest limits imposed by that necessity. Self- 
defence is the first law of our nature, and it must be 
recognized by every code which professes to regulate 
the condition and relations of man. Upon this modi- 
fication, if I may so call it, of the great general prin- 
ciple, we seem also to be agreed; and on this part of 
the subject I have done little more than repeat the 
sentiments, though in less forcible language, admitted 
and maintained by you in the letter to which you re- 
fer me. 

Agreeing, therefore, on the general principle, and 
on the possible exception to whieh it is liable, the 
only question between us is whether this occurrence 
came within the limits fairly to be assigned to such 
exception—whether, to use your words, there was 
“that necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, 
leaving no choice of means,” which preceded the de- 
struction of the Caroline, while moored to the shore 
of the United States. Give me leave to say, sir, with 
all possible admiration of your very ingenious discus- 
sion of the general principles which are supposed to 
govern the right and practice of interference by the 
people of one country in the wars and quarrels of 
others, that this part of your argument is little appli- 
cable to our immediate case. If Great Britain, Ame- 
rica, or any other country suffer their people to fit 
out expeditions to take part in distant quarrels, such 
conduct may according to the circumstances of each 
case, be justly matters of complaint; and perhaps 
these transactions have generally been in late times 
too much overlooked or connived at. But the case 
we are considering is of a wholly different descrip- 
tion, and may be best determined by answering the 
following questions. Supposing a man standing on 
ground where you have no legal right to follow him, 
has a weapon long enough to reach you, and 1s strik- 
ing you down and endangering your life, how long 
are you bound to wait for the assistance of the au- 
thority having the legal power to relieve yow or, to 
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pring the facts more immediately home to the case, 
if cannon are moving and setting up in a battery 
which can reach you, and are actually destroying life 
and property by their fire, if you have remonstrated 
for some time without effect, and see no prospect of 
relief; when begins your right to defend yourself, 
should you have no other means of doing so than by 
seizing your assailant on the verge of a neutral ter- 
ritory? es 

I am unwilling to recal to your recollection the 

articulars of this case, but I am obliged very short- 
y to do so, to show what was at the time the extent 
of the existing justification, for upon this entirely, 
depends the question whether a gross insult has or 
has not been offered to the government and people of 
the United States. 

After some tumultuous proceedings in Upper Ca- 
nada, which were of short duration, and were sup- 
pressed by the militia of the country, the persons 
criminally concerned in them took refuge in the 
neighboring state of New York, and witha very 
addition to their numbers openly collected, in- 
vaded the Canadian territory, taking possession of 
Navy Island. 


rebel leader being disobeyed that she was not so 
found. When the British officer came round the 
point of the island in the night, he first discovered 
that the boat was moored to the other shore. He 
was not by this deterred from making the capture, 
and his conduct was approved. But you will per- 
ceive that there was here, most decidedly, the case 
of justification mentioned in your note, that there 
should be ‘‘no moment left for deliberation.” I men- 
tion this circumstance to show, also, that the expedi- | 
tion was not planned with a premeditated purpose of | 
attacking the enemy within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, but that the necessity of so doing arose 
from altered circumstances at the moment of execu- 
tion. 

I have only further to notice the highly colored pic- 
ture drawn in your note, of the facts attending the 
executiou of this service. Some importance is at- 
tached to the attack having been made in the night, 
and the vessel having been set on fire and floated 
| down the falls of the river; and it is insinuated rather 
‘than asserted, that there was carelessness as to the 
lives of the personson board. The account given by 





tion to secure, in effect and in practice, the principle 
which has ever been denied in argument, that indivi- 
duals, acting under legitimate authority, are not per- 
sonally responsible for executing the orders of their 
government. That the power, when it exists, will 
be used on every fit occasion I am well assured; and 
Iam bound to admit that, looking fhrough the vo- 
Juminous correspondence concerning these transac- 
tions, there appears no indisposition with any of the 
authorities of the federal government, under its se- 
veral administrations, to do justice in this respect in 
as far as their means and powers would allow. 

I trust sir, 1 may now be permitted to hope that 
all feelings of resentment and ill will, resulting from 
these truly unfortunate events, may be buried in ob- 
livion, and that they may be succeeded by those of 
harmony and friendship, which it is certainly the in- 
terest, and, I also believe, the inclination of all to 
promote. 

I beg, sir, you will be assured of my high and un- 
feigned consideration, ASHBURTON. . 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. 





the distinguished officer who commanded the expedi- 





This invasion took 


ry ammunition continued openly, and though under. 
the sanction of no public authority, at least with no 
public hindrance, until the 29th of the same month, 


‘ when several hundred men were collected, and twelve 


pieces of ordnance, which only have been procured 
from some public store or arsenal, were actually 
mounted on Navy island, and were used to fire with- 
in the easy range upon the unoffending inhabitants of 
the opposite shore. Remonstrances, wholly ineffec- 
tive were made; so ineffectually indeed, that a mili- 
tia regiment, stationed on the neighboring American 
island, looked on withoutany attempt at interference 
while shots were fired from the American island il- 
self. This important fact stands on the best Ameri- 
can authority, being stated in a letter to Mr. For- 
syth of the 6th of February, 1838, of Mr. Benton, 
attorney of the United States, the gentleman sent by 
your government to inquire into the facts of the case 
who adds very properly, that he makes the statement 
‘‘with Jeep regret and mortification.” 


This force, formed of all the reckless and mis- 
chievous 0 om of the border, formidable from 
their numbers and from their armament, had in their 
pay: and as part of their establishment, this steam- 

boat Caroline, the important means and instrument 
by which numbers and arms were hourly increasing. 
I might safely put it to any candid man acquainted 
with the existing state of things, to say whether the 
military commander in Canada had the remotest rea- 
son, on the 29th of December, to expect to be reliev- 
ed from this state of suffering by the protective in- 
tervention of any American authority. How long 
could a government having a paramount duty of pro- 
tecting iis own people, be reasonably expected to 
wait for what they had then no reason to expect?— 
What would have been the conduct of American 
officers? What has been their conduct under circum- 
stances much less aggravating? I would appeal to you, 
sir to say whether the facts which yousay would alone 
justify this act, viz: ‘‘a necessity of self-defence, in- 
stant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means, 
and no moment for deliberation,’ were not applica- 
ble to this case in as high a degree as they ever were 
to any case of a similar discription in the history of 
nations. 

Nearly five years are now passed since this occur- 
rence; there has been time for the public to deliberate 
upon it calmly, and I believe | may take it to be the 
opinion of candid and honorable men, that the Brit- 
ish officers who executed this transaction, and their 
government who approved it, intended no slight or 
disrespect to the sovereign authority of the United 
States. ‘That they intended no such disrespect I can 
most solemnly affirm, and I trust it will be admitted 
that no interference to the contrary can fairly be 
drawn, even by the most susceptible points of nation- 
al honor. , 

Notwithstanding my wishthat the explanation I 
had to make might not revive in any degree any feel- 
ings of irritation, I do not see how I could treat this 
subject without this short recital of facts, because 
the proof that no disrespect was intended is mainly 
to be looked for in the eatent of the justification. 

There remains only a point or two which I should 
wish to notice, to remove in some degree the itapres- 
sion which your rather highly colored description of 
this transaction is calculated to make. The mode 
of telling a story often tends to distort facts, and in 
this case more than in any other, it is important to 
arrive at plain, unvarnished truth. 

It appears from every account, that the expedition 
was sent to capture the Caroline when she was ex- 

cted to be found on the British ground of Navy 
Island, and that it was only owing to the orders of the 


place the 16th of December, | 
1837; a gradual accession of members and of milita- | 





tion distictly refutes or satisfactorily explains these 
assertions. The time of night was purposely select- 
'ed as most likely to insure the execution, with the 
least Joss of life; and it is expressly stated that, the 
strength of the current not permitting the vessel to 
| be carried off, and it being necessary to destroy her 
i by fire, she was drawn into the stream for the express 
purpose of preventing injury to the persons or pro- 
rty of the inhabitants at Schlosser. 

I would willingly have abstained from a return to 
| the facts of this transaction, my duty being to offer 
those explanations and assurances which may lead to 
satisfy the public mind and to the cessation of all 
angry feelings; but it appears to me that some ex- 
planation of the facts of the case, apparently misun- 
derstood, might be of service for this purpose. 


Although it is believed that a candid and impartial 
consideration of the whole history of this unfortu- 
nate event, will lead to the conclusion, that there 
were grounds of justification as strong as were ever 
presented in such cases, and above all, that no slight 
of the authority of the United States was ever in- 
tended, yet, it must be admitted, that there was in 
the burried execution of this necessary service a 


you that her majesty’s government consider this as 
a most serious fact, and that far from thinking that 
an event of this kind should be lightly risked, they 
would unfeignedly deprecate its recurrence. Look- 
ing back to what passed at this distance of time, 
what is perhaps, most to be regretted, is, that some 
explanation and apology for this occurrence was not 


the necessity of the case, might, and probably would 
have prevented much of the exasperation, and of the 
subsequent complaints and recriminations to which 
it gave rise. 

‘There are possible cases in the relations of nations 
as of individuals, where necessity, which controls 
all other laws, may be pleaded; but it is neither ea- 
sy, nor safe, to attempt to define the rights or limits 
properly assignable to such a plea. ‘J his must al- 
ways bea subject of much delicacy, and should be 
considered by friendly nations with great candor and 
forbearance. 
mainly be looked to, and can it for a moment be sup- 


wantonly provoke a great and powerful neighbor? 
Her majesty’s government earnestly desire that a 
reciprocal respect for the independent jurisdiction 
and authority of neighboring states may be consider- 
ed among the first duties of all goyernments; and I 
have to repeat the assurance of regret they fee] that 
the event of which I am treating should have dis- 
turbed the harmony they so anxiously wish to main- 
tain with the American people and government. 
Connected wiih these transactions, there have 
also been circumstances, of which I believe it is ge- 
nerally admitted that Great Britain has also had 
just ground to complain. Individuals have been 
made personally liable for acts done under the avow- 
ed authority of their government; and there are now 
many brave men exposed to personal consequences 


That this is contrary to every principle of interna- 
tional law it is useless for me to insist. Indeed, it 
has been admitted by every authority of your go- 
vernment; but owing to a conflict of laws, difficulties 
have intervened much to the regret of those autho- 
rities, in giving practical effect to these principles; 
and for these difficulties some remedy has been by 
all desired. It is no business of mine to enter upon 
the consideration of them, nor have I sufficient in- 
formation for the purpose; but 1 trust you will ex- 
cuse my addressing to you the enquiry, whether the 
governme nt of the United States is now ip a condi- 





violation of territory, and I am instructed to assure | 


immediately made; this, with a frank explanation of | 


The intentions of {the parties must 


posed, that Great Britain would intentionally and, 


for no other cause than having served their country. | 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, Aug. 6, 1842. 
Your lordship’s note of the 28th of July, in an- 
—swer to mine of the 27th, respecting the case of the 
. “Caroline,” has been received and laid before the 

| president. 
The president sees with pleasure that your lord- 


ship fully admits those great principles of public 


' 
} 
j 


| law applicable to cases of this kind, which this go- 
| vernment has expressed; and that on your part, as 
on ours, respect for the inviolable character of the 
territory of independent states, is the most essential 
foundation of civilization. And while it is admitt- 
ed, on both sides, that there are exceptions to this 

‘rule, he is gratified to find that your lordship admits 

that such exceptions must come within the limita- 

| tions stated and the terms used in a former commu- 
| nication from this department to the British plenipo- 

'tentiary here. Undoubtedly it-is just, that while it 
is also admitted that exceptions growing out of the 

great law of self-defence do exist, those exceptions 

‘should be confined to vases in which the “necessity 
\of that self-defence is instant, overwhelming, and 

leaving no choice of means, and no moment for deli- 
, beration.” 

Understanding these principles alike, the differ- 
_ence between the two governments is only whether 
' the facts in the case of the ‘Caroline’ make out a 

icase of such necessity for the purpose of self-de- 
'fence. Seeing that the transaction is not reeent, 

‘having happened in the time of one of his pre- 
_decessors; seeing that your lordship, in the name 
_of your government, solemnly declares that no slight 
or disrespect was intended to the sovereign au- 
thority of the United States; seeing that it is: ac- 
knowledged that whether justifiable or not, there 
was yet a violation of the territory of the United 

States, and that you are instructed to say that your 
government considers that as a most serious occur- 
rence; seeing, finally, that itis now admitted that an 
explanation and apology for this violation was due at 
the time, the president is content to receive these 
acknowledgments and assurances in the conciliatory 
spirit which marks your lordship’s letter, and will 
make this subject, as a complaint of violation of ter- 
ritory, the topic of no further discussion between the 
two governments. 

As to that part of your lordship’s note which re- 
| lates to other occurrences springing out of the case 
of the “Caroline.” with which occurrences the name 
|of Alexander McLeod has become connected, I have 

to say that the government of the United States en- 
| tirely adheres to the sentiments and opiaions ex- 
| pressed in the communications from this department 
|to Mr. Fox. This government has admitted, that 
|for an act, committed by the command of his sove- 
‘reign, jure belli, an individual cannot be responsible, 
‘in the ordinary courts of another state. It would re- 
gard it as a high indignity if a citizen of its own, 
acting under its authority, and by its special com- 
mand, in such cases, were held to answer in a mu- 
nicipal tribunal, and to undergo punishment, as if 
the behest of his government were no defence or pro- 
tection to him. 
| But your lordship is aware that in regular con- 
' stitutional governments, persons arrested on charges 
of high crimes can only be discharged by some ju- 
_dicial proceeding. It is so in England, it is so in the 
colonies and provinces of England. The forms of 
judicial proceedings differ in different countries, be- 
ing more rapid in some and more dilatory in others, 
_and it may be added, generally. more dilatory, or at 
least more cautious, in cases affecting life, in govern- 
_ments of a strictly limited than in those of a more 
unlimited character. It was a subject of regret that 
the release of McLeod was so long delayed. A state 
court, and that not of the highest jurisdiction, de. 
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cided that, on summary application, embarrassed, as 
it would appear, by technical difficulties, he could 
not be released by that court. His discharge, short- 
ly afterwards, by a jury, to whom he preferred to 
submit his case, rendered unnecessary the further 
prosecution of the legal question. It is for the con- 
gress of the United States, whose attention has been 
called to the subject, to say what further provisions 
ought to be made to expedite proceedings in such 
cases; and, in answer to your lordship’s question to- 
wards the close of your note, I have to say that the 
government of the United States holds itself, not 
only fully disposed, but fully competent to carry into 
wo every principle which it avows or acknow- 
edges, and to fulfil every duty and obligation which 
it owes to foreign gevernments, their citizens or sub- 
jects. I have the honor to be, my lord, with great 
consideration, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton, &c. &c. 

{[Nore. The act to provide further remedial justice 
in the courts of the United States, passed by congress 
and approved on Aug. 29th ult. is designed to obviate 
any future complaint similar to that involved in the 
trial of McLeod. It will be seen on page 22 of this 
volume. Ed.] 








CASE OF THE “CREOLE.” 





Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 


of state, Washington, Mug. 1, 1842. 

My orp: The president has learned with much 
regret that you are not empowered by your govern- 
ment to enter into a formal stipulation for the bet- 
ter security of vessels of the United States, when 
meeting with disasters in passing between the Unit- 
ed States and the Bahama islands, and driven, by 
such disasters, into British — This is a subject 
which is deemed to be of great importance, and 
which cannot, on the present occasion, be over- 
looked. 

Your lordship is aware that several cases have oc- 
curred within the last few years which have caused 
much complaint. In some of these cases compen- 
sation has been made by the English government for 
the interference of the local] authorities with Ame- 
rican vessels having slaves on board, by which inter- 
ference these slaves were set free. In other cases, 
such compensation has been refused. It appears to 
the president to be for the interest of both countries 
that the recurrence of similar cases in future should 
be prevented as far as possible. 

our lordship has been acquainted with the case 
of the ‘‘Creole,’? a vessel carried into the port of 
Nassau last winter by cma who had risen upon 
the lawful authority of the vessel, and, in the ac- 
complishment of their purpose, had committed mur- 
der on a person on board. 

The opinions which that occurrence gave occasion 
for this government to express in regard to the rights 
and duties of friendly and civilized maritime states, 
placed by Providence near to each other, were well 
considered, and are entertained with entire confi- 
dence. The facts in the particular case of the 
“Creole” are controverted; positive and officious in- 
terference by the colonial authorities to set the 
slaves free being alleged on one side, and denied on 
the other. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the difference of 
opinion as to the evidence in this case, as it at pre- 
sent exists, because the rights of individuals having 
rendered necessary a more thorough and a judicial 
investigation of facts and circumstances attending 
the transaction, such investigation is understood to 
be now in progress, and its result, when known, will 
render me more able than at this moment to present 
to the British government a full and accurate view 
of the whole case. But it is my purpose, and my 
duty, to invite your lordship’s attention to the gene- 
ral subject, and your serious consideration of some 
practical means of giving security to the coasting 
trade of the United States against unlawful annoy- 
ance and interruption along this point of their shore. 
The Bahama islands approach the coast of Florida 
within a few leagues, and, with the coast, form a 
long and narrow channel, filled with innumerable 
small islands and banks of sand, and the navigation 
difficult and dangerous, not only on these accounts, 
but from the violence of the winds and the variable 
nature of the currents. Accidents are of course 
frequent, and necessity compels vessels of the United 
States in attempting to double Cape Florida, to seek 
shelter in the ports of these islands. Along this pas- 
sage the Atlantic states hold intercourse with the 
states on the gulf and the Mississippi, and through it 
the products of the valley of that river (a region of 
vast extent and boundless fertility) find a main out- 
Jet to the sea, in their destination to the markets of 


No particular ground of complaint exists as to the 
treatment which American vessels usually receive 
in these ports, unless they happen to have slaves on 
board; but in cases of that kind, complaints have 
been made, as already stated, of officious interfer- 
ence of the colonial authorities with the vessel, for 
the purpose of changing the condition in which these 
persons are, by the laws of their own country, and 
of setting them free. 

In the southern states of this Union slavery exists 
by the laws of the states and under the guarantee of 
the constitution of the United States; and it has ex- 
isted in them from a period Jong antecedent to the 
time when they ceased to be British colonies. In 
this state of things, it will happen that slaves will be 
often on board coasting vessels as hands, as servants 
attending the families of their owners, or for the 
purpose of being carried from port to port. For the 
security of the Be of their citizens, when vessels, 
having persons of this description on board, are dri- 
ven by stress of weather, or carried by unlawful 
force, into British ports, the United States propose 
the introduction of no new principle into the law of 
nations. They require only a faithful and exact ob- 
servance of the injunctions of that code as under- 
stood ahd practised in modern times. 


Your lordship observes that I have spoken only of 

American vessels driven into British ports by the 
disasters of the seas, or carried in by unlawful force. 
I confine my remarks to these cases, because they 
are the common cases, and because they are the ca- 
ses which the law of nations most emphatically ex- 
empts from interference. The maritime law is full 
of instances of the application of that great and 
practical rule, which declares that that which is the 
clear result of necessity ought to draw after it no 
penalty and no hazard. Ifa ship be driven by stress 
of weather, into a prohibited port, or into an open 
port, with prohibited articles on board, in neither 
case is any forfeiture incurred. And what may be 
considered a still stronger case, it has been decided 
by eminent English authority, and that decision has 
received general approbation, that if a vessel be dri- 
ven, by necessity, into a port strictly blockaded, this 
necessity is good defence, and exempts her from 
penalty. 
A vessel on the high seas, beyond the distance of 
a marine league from the shore, is regarded as part 
of the territory of the nation to which she belongs, 
and subjected, exclusively to the jurisdiction of that 
nation. If, against the willof her master, or owner, 
she be driven or carried nearer to the land, or even 
into port, those who have, or ought to have, control 
over her, struggling allthe while to keep her upon 
the high seas, and so within the exclusive jurisdie- 
tion of her own government, what reason or justice 
is there in creating a distinction between her rights 
and immunities, in a position, thus the result of ab- 
solute necessity, and the same rights and immunities 
before superior power had forced her out of her 
voluntary course? 


But, my lord, the rule of law, and the comity and 
practice of nations, go much further than these cases 
of necessity, and allow even to a merchant vessel 
coming into any open port of another country volun- 
tarily, for the purposes of lawful trade, to bring 
with her, and keep over her, to a very considerable 
extent, the jurisdiction and authority of the laws of 
her own country. 

A ship, say the publicists, though at anchor in a 
foreign harbor, preserves its jurisdiction and - its 
laws. It is natural to consider the vessels of a na- 
tion as parts of its territory, though at sea, as the 
state retains its jurisdiction oven them; and, accord- 
ing to the commonly received custom, this jurisdic- 
tion is preserved over the vessels, even in parts of 
the sea subject to a foreign dominion. 


This is the doctrine of the law of nations, clearly 
laid down by writers of received authority, and en- 
tirely conformable, as it is supposed, with the prac- 
tices of modern nations. 

If a murder be committed on board of an Ameri- 
can vessel, by one of the crew upon another, or upon 
a passenger, or by a passenger on one of the crew or 
another passenger, while such vessel is lying in a 
port within the jurisdiction of a foreign state or so- 
vereignty, the offence is cognizable and punishable 
by the proper court of the United States, in the 
same manner as if such offence had been committed 
on board the vessel on the high seas. The law of 
England is supposed to be the same. 


It is true that the jurisdiction of a nation over a 
vessel belonging to it, while lying in the port of ano- 
ther, is not necessarily wholly exclusive. We do 
not so consider or so assert it. For any unlawful 
acts done by her while thus lying in port, and for 
all contracts entered into while there, by her master 
or owners, she and they must doubtless be answera- 


crew, while on board in such port, break the peace 
of the community by the commission of crimes can 
exemption be claimed for them. But nevertheless, 
the law of nations, as I have stated it, and the sta- 
tutes of governments founded on that law, as I have 
referred to them, show that enlightened nations, in 
modern times, do clearly hold that the jurisdiction 
and laws of a nation accompany her EY not only 
over the high seas, but into ports and harbors, or 
wheresoever else they may be water-borne, for the 
general purpose of governing and regulating the 
rights, duties, and obligations of those on board 
thereof, and that, to the extent of the exercise of 
this jurisdiction, they are considered as parts of the 
territory of the nation herself. 

If a vessel be driven by weather into the ports of 
another nation, it would hardly be alleged by any 
one, that, by the mere force of such arrival within 
the waters of the state, the law of that state would 
so attach to the vessel as to effect existing rights of 

roperty between persons on board whether arisin 
rom contract or otherwise. The local law woul 
not operate to make the goods of one man to become 
the goods of another man. Nor ought it to effect 
their personal obligations, or existing relations be- 
tween themselves; nor was it ever sup to have 
such effect, until the delicate and exciting question 
which has caused these interferences in the British 
islands arose. The local law in these cases dissolves 
no obligations or relations lawfully entered into or 
lawfully existing. according to the laws of the ship’s 
country. If it did, intercourse of civilized men be- 
tween nation and nation mustcease. Marriages are 
frequently celebrated in one country in a manner not 
lawful or valid in another; but did any body ever 
doubt that marriages are valid all over the civilized 
world, if valid in the country in which they took 
place? Did any one ever imagine that local law ac- 
ted upon such marriages to annihilate their obliga- 
tion, if the parties should visit a country in which 
marriages must be celebrated in another form. 


It may be said that, in such instances, personal re- 
lations are founded in contract, and therefore to be 
respected; but that the relation of master and slave 
is not founded in contract, and therefore is to be re- 
spected only by the law of the place which recognises 
it. Whoever so reasons encounters the authority of 
the whole body of public law, from Grotius down; 
because there are numerous instances in which the 
law itself presumes or implies contracts; and promi- 
nent among these instances is the very relation which 
we are now considering, and which relation is hold- 
en by law to draw after it mutuality of obligation. 
Is not the relation between a father and his minor 
children acknowledged, when they go abroad? And 
on what contract is this founded, but a contract rais- 
ed by general principles of law, from the relation of 
the parties? 

Your lordship will please bear in mind, that the 
proposition which I am endeavoring to support is, 
that by the comity of the law of nations, and the 
practice of modern times, merchant vessels, entering 
open ports of other nations, for the purpose of trade, 
are presumed to be allowed to bring with them, and 
to retain, for their protection and government, the 
jurisdiction and laws of theirown country. All this, 

repeat, is presumed to be allowed;—because the 
ports are open, because trade is invited, and because, 
under these circumstances, such permission or allow- 
ance is according to general usage. It is not denied 
that all this may be refused; and this suggests a dis- 
tinction, the disregard of which may perhaps ac- 
count for most of the difficulties arising in cases of 
this sort; that is to say, the distinction, between what 
a state may do if it pleases, and what it is presumed 
to do, or not to do, in the absence of any positive de- 
claration of its will. A state might declare that all 
foreign marriages should be regarded as null and 
void, within its territory; that a foreign father, ar- 
riving with an infant son, should no longer have au- 
thority or control over him; that, on the arrival of a 
foreign vessel in its ports, all shipping articles and 
all indentures of apprenticeship between her crew 
and her owners or master, should cease to be bind- 
ing. These, and many other things equally irration- 
al and absurd, a sovereign state has doubtless the 

ower todo. But they are not to be presumed. It 
is not to be taken for granted, ab ante, that it is the 
will of the sovereign state thus to withdraw itself 
from the circle of civilized nations. It will be time 
enough to believe this to be its intention, when it 
formally announces that intention, by appropriate 
enactments, edicts, or other declarations. Inregard 
to slavery within the British territories, there is a 
well known and clear promulgation of the will of the 
sovereign authority; that is to say, there is a well 
known rule of her law. As to England herself, that 
law has long existed; and recent acts of parliament 
established the same law for the colonies. The 
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no sooner does a slave reach the shore of England, 
then he is free. This is true; but it means no more 
than that, when a slave comes within the exclusive 


cause the law of England positively and notoriously 


tween man and man. But it does not mean that 

ish authorities, with this rule of English law in 
their hands, may enter where the jurisdiction of a- 
nother nation is acknowledged to exist, and there de- 
stroy rights, obligations and interests, lawfully ex- 
isting under the authority of such other nation. No 
such construction, and no such effect, can be right- 
fully given tothe British law. It is true, that it is 
competent to the British parliament, by express sta- 
tute provision, to declare that no foreign jurisdiction 
of any kind should exist, in or over a vessel, after its 
#erival voluntarily in her ports. And so she might 
close all her ports to the ships of all nations. A state 
may also declare, in the absence of treaty stipula- 
tions, that foreigners shall not sue in her courts, nor 
travel in her territories, nor c away funds or 
ds received for debts. We need notinquire what 
would be the condition of a country that should es- 
tablish such laws, nor in what relation they would 
leave towards the states of the civilized world. Her 
power to make such laws is unquestionable; but, in 
the absence of direct and positive enactments to that 
effect, the presumption is, the opposites of these 
things exist. While her 7 are open to foreign 
trade, it is to be presumed that she expects foreign 
ships to enter them, bringing with them the jurisdic- 
tion of their own government, and the protection of 
its laws, to the same extent that her ships, and the 
ships of other commercial states, carry with them 
the jurisdiction of their respective governments into 
the open ports of-the world: just as it is presumed, 
while the contrary is not avowed, that strangers may 
travel in a civilized country in a time of peace, sue 
in its courts, and bring away their property. } 
A merchant vessel enters the port of a friendly 
state, and enjoys while there the protection of her 
own laws, and is under the jurisdiction of her own 
government, not in derogation of the sovereignty of 
the place, but by the presumed allowance or permis- 
sion of that sovereignty. This permission or allow- 
ance is founded on the comity of nations, like the 
other cases which have been mentioned: and this 
comity is part, and a most important and valuable 
part, of the law of nations, to which all nations are 
resumed to assent until they make their dissent 
Cann. In the silence of any positive rule, affirm- 
ing or denyingfor restraining,the operations of foreign 
laws, their tacit adoption is presumed, to the usual 
extent. Itis upon this ground that courts of law ex- 
pound contracts according to the law of the place in 
which they are made; and instances almost innume- 
rable exist, in which, by the general practice of ci- 
vilized countries, the Jaws of one will be recognised 
and often executed by another. This is the comity 
of nations; and it is upon this, as its solid basis, that 
the intercourse of civilized states is maintained. 


But while that which has now been said is under- 
stood to be the voluntary and adopted law of nations, 
in cases of the voluntary entry of merchant vessels 
into the ports of other countries, it is nevertheless 
true, that vessels in such ports, only through an over- 
ruling necessity, may place their claim for exemption 
from interference on still higher principles; that is to 
say, principles held in more sacred regard by the 
comity, the courtesy, or indeed the common sense of 
justice of all civilized states. 

Even in regard to cases of necessity, however, there 
are things of an unfriendly and offensive character, 
which yet it may not be easy to say thata nation 
might not do. For example,a nation might declare 
her will to be, and make it the law of her dominions 
that foreign vessels cast away, on her shores, should 
be lost to her owners, and subject to the ancient law 
of wreck. Ora neutral state, while shutting her 
ports to the armed vessels of belligerents, as she has 
a right to do, might resolve on seizing and confisca- 
ting vessels of that description which should be driv- 
en to take shelter in her harbors by the violence of the 
storms of the ocean. But laws of this character, 
however, within the absolute competence of govern- 
ment, could only be passed, if passed at all, under 
willingness to meet the last responsibility to which 
nations are subject. | 

The presumption is stronger, therefore in regard to 
vessels driven into foreign ports by necessity, and 
seeking only temporary refuge, than in regard to 
those which enter them voluntarily, and for purposes 
of trade, that they will not be interfered with; and 
that, unless they commit, while in port, some act 
against the laws of the place, they will be permitted 
to receive supplies, to repair damages, and to depart 
unmolested. 

If, therefore, vessels of the United States, pursu- 


own shore, are driven by stress of weather, or car- 

ried by unfawful force, into English ports, the gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot consent that 
the local authorities in those ports shall take advan- 
tage of such misfortunes, and enter them, for the 
pu of interfering with the condition of persons 
or things on board, as established by their own laws. 
If slaves, the property of citizens of the U. States, 
escape into the British territories, it is not expected 
that they will be restored. In that case the territori- 
al jurisdiction of England will have become exclu- 
sive over them, and must decide their condition. But 
slaves on board of American vessels lying in British 
waters, are not within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
England; or under the exclusive operation of Eng- 
lish law; and this founds the broad distinction be- 
tween the cases. If persons, guilty of crime in the 
U. States seek an asylum in the British dominions 
they will not be demanded, until provision for such 
cases be made by treaty; because the giving up of 
criminals, fugitives from justice, is agreed and un- 
derstood to be a matter in which every nation regu- 
lates its conduct according to its own discretion. It 
is no breach of comity to refuse such surrender. 


On the other hand, vessels of the United States, 
driven by necessity into British ports, and staying 
there no longer than such necessity exists, violating 
no law, nor having intent to violate any law will 
claim, and there will be claimed for them, protection 
and security, freedom from molestation, and from all 
interference with the character or condition of per- 
sons or things on board. In the opinion of the go- 
vernment of the United States, such vessels, so driven 
and so detained by necessity in a friendly port, ought 
to be regarded as still pursuing their original voyage, 
and turned out of their direct course only by disaster, 
or by wrongful violence; that they ought to receive 
all assistance necessary to enable them to resume 
that direct course; and that interference and moles- 
tation by local authorities, where the whole voyage 
is lawful, both in act and intent, 1s ground for just 
and grave complaint. 


Your lordshsp’s discernment and large experience 
in affairs cannot fail to suggest to you how import- 
ant it is to merchants and navigators engaged in the 
coasting trade of a country so large in extent as the 
United States, that they should feel secure against 
all but the ordinary causes of maritime loss. The 
possessions of the two governments closely approach 
each other. This proximity, which ought to make 
us friends and good neighbors, may, without proper 
care and regulation, itself prove a ceaseless cause of 
vexation, irritation and disquiet. 


If your lordship has no authority to enter into a 
stipulation by treaty for the prevention of such oc- 
currences hereafter as have already happened, oc- 
currences so likely to disturb that peace between the 
two countries which it is the object of your lord- 
ship’s mission to establish and confirm, you may still 
be so far acquainted with the sentiments of your go- 
vernment as to be able to engage that instructions 
shall be given to the local authorities in the islands, 
which shall lead them to regulate their conduct in 
conformity with the rights of citizens of the United 
States, and the just expectations of their govern- 
ment, and in such manner as shall, in future, take 
away all reasonable ground of complaint. It would 
be with the most profound regret that the president 
should see that, whilst it is now hoped so many 
other subjects of difference may be harmoniously 
adjusted, nothing should be done in regard to this 
dangerous source of future collisions. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to your 
lordship the assurances of my distinguished conside- 
ration. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton, &§c. &c. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, August 6, 1842. 

Sim: You may be well assured that I am duly sen- 

sible of the great importance of the subject to which 

ou call my attention in the note which you did me 
loner of addressing me on the Ist instant, in which 
you inform me the president have been pleased to 
express his regret that | was not empowered by my 
government to enter into a formal stipulation for the 
better security of vessels of the United States, when 
meeting with disasters in passing between the United 
States and the Bahama Islands, and driven by such 
disasters into British ports. 

It is, I believe, unnecessary that I should tell you 
that the case of the Creole was known in London a 
few days only before my departure. No complaint 
had at that time been made by Mr. Everett. The 
subject was not therefore among those which it was 
the immediate object of my mission to discuss. But, 
at the same time, I must admit that, from the mo- 
ment J was acquainted with the facts of this case, J 





ing lawful voyages, from port to port, along their 


think myself without power to consider of some ad 
justment of, and remedy for, a great acknowledged 
difficulty, if I could see - way clearly to any satis- 
factory course, and if I had not arrived at the conclu- 
sion, after very anxious consideration, that, for the 
reasons which I will state, this question had better be 
treated in London, where it will have a much increas- 
ed chance of settlement, on terms likely to satisfy the 
interests of the United States. 

The immediate case of the Creole would be easily 
disposed of; but it involves a class and description 
of cases which, for the purpose of affording that se- 
curity you seek for the trade of America through the 
Bahama channel, brings into consideration questions 
of law, both national and international of the highest 
importance; and, to increase the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the subject, public feeling is sensitively alive 
to every thing connected with it. These circumstan- 
ces bring me to the conviction that, although I really 
believe that much may be done to meet the wishes 
of your government, the means of doing so would be 
best considered in London, where immediate refe- 
rence may be had to the highest authorities, on every 
point of delicacy and difficulty that may arise; what- 
ever I might attempt would be more or less under 
the disadvantage of being bettered by apprehensions 
of responsibility, and 1 might thereby be Kept within 
limits which my government at home might disregard. 
In other words, I believe you would have a better 
chance in this settlement with them than with me. 
I state this afier some imperfect endeavors, by cor- 
respondence, to come at satisfactory explanations. 
If 1 were in this instance treating of ordinary materi- 
al interests, I should proceed with more confidence; 
but anxious as I unfeignedly am that all questions 
likely to disturb the future good understanding be- 
tween us should be averted, I strongly recommend 
this question of the security of the Bahama channel 
being referred for discussion in London. 


This opinion is more decidedly confirmed by your 
very elaborate and important argument on the appli- 
cation of the general principles of the law of nations 
to these subjects—an argument to which your autho- 
rity necessarily gives great weight, but in which I 
would not presume to follow you with my own im- 
perfect means. Great Britain and the United States, 
covering all the seas of the world with their com- 
merce, have the greatest possible interest in main- 
taining sound and pure principles of international 
law, as well as the practice of reciprocal aid and good 
offices in all their harbors and possessions. With re- 
spect to the latter, it is satisfactory to know that the 
disposition of the respective governments and people 
leaves little to be desired, with the single exception 
of those very delicate and perplexing questions which 
have recently arisen from the state of slavery; and 
even these seem confined, and likely to continue to 
be confined to the narrow passage of the Bahama 
channel. At no other part of the British possessions 
are American vessels with slaves ever likely to touch, 
nor are they likely to touch there otherwise than from 
the pressure of very urgent necessity. The difficulty, 
therefore, as well as the desired remedy, is apparent- 
ly confined within narrow limits. 

Upon the great general principles affecting this 
case we do not differ. You admit that if slaves, 
the property of American citizens, escape into Bri- 
tish territories, it is not expected that they will be 
restored; and you may be well assured that there 
is no wish on our part that they should reach our 
shores, or that British possessions should be used as 
decoys for the violators of the laws of a friendly 
neighbor. 

When these slaves do reach us, by whatever 
means, there is no alternative. The present state 
of British law is in this respect too well known to 
require repetition, nor need I remind you that it is 
exactly the same with the laws of every part of 
the United States where a state of slavery is not 
recognised; and that the slaves put on shore at Nas- 
sau, would be dealt with exactly as would a foreign 
slave landed under any circumstances whatever a 
Boston. 

But what constitutes the being within British do- 
minion, from which these consequences are to fol- 
low? Is a vessel passing through the Bahama chan- 
nei and forced involuntary, either from storm or mu- 
tiny, into British waters, to be so considered? What 
power have the authorities of those islands to take 
cognizance of persons or property in such vesse!s?— 
These are questions which you, sir, have dissussed at 
great length, and with evident ability. Although you 
have advanced some a pry pu which rather sur- 
prise and startle me, I do not pretend to judge of 
them: but what is very clear is, that great princi- 
_ are involved in a diseussion which it would ill 

ome me lightly to enter upon; and I am confirm- 
ed by this consideration in wishing that the subject 
be referred to where it will be perfectly weighed and 





was sensible of all its importance, and I should not 


examined. 
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lt behooves the authorities of our two governments 
well to guard themselves against.establishing by their 
diplomatic intercourse false precedents and princi- 
ples, and that they do not, for the purpose of meeting 
a passing difficulty, set examples which may hereaf- 
ter mislead the world. 

It is not intended on this occasion to consider in 
detail the particular instances which have given rise 
to these discussions. They have already been stated 
and explained. Our object is rather to look.to the 
means of future prevention of such occurrences. That 
this may be obtained, I have little doubt, although 
we may not be able eae! to agree on the pre- 
cise stipulations of a treaty. On the part of Great 
Britain, there are certain great principles too deeply 


rooted in the consciences and sympathies of the peo-. 


ple for any minister to be able to overlook; and any 
engagement I might make in opposition to them 
would be instantly disavowed; but at the same time 
that we maintain our own laws within our own ter- 
ritories, we are bound to respect those of our neigh- 
bors, and to listen to every possible suggestion of 
means of averting from them every annoyance and in- 
jury. I have great confidence that this may be effec- 
tually done in the present instance; but the case to be 
met and remediéd is new, and must not be too hastily 
dealt with. You may, however, be assured that 
measures so important for the preservation of friend- 
ly intercourse between the two countries shall not be 
neglected. 


in the meantime, 1 can engage that instructions 
shall be given to the govenors of her majesty’s co- 
lonies on the southern borders of the United States 
to execute their own laws with careful attention 
to the wish of their government to maintain good 
neighborhvod, and that their shall be no efficious 
interference with American vessels driven by ac- 
cident or by violence into those ports. The laws 
and duties of hospitality shall be executed, and these 
seem neither to require nor to justify any further in- 
quisition into the state of persons or things on board 
of vessels so situated, than may be indispensable to 
enforce the observance of the municipal law of the 
colony and the proper regulation of its harbors and 
waters. 


A strict and careful attention to these rules, ap- 
plied in good faith to all transactions as they arise, 
will, | hope and believe, without any abandonment 
of great general principles, lead to the avoidance of 
any excitement or agitation on this very sensitive 
subject of slavery, and, consequently, of those irri- 


“tating feelings which may have a tendency to bring 


into peril all the great interests connected with the 
maintenance of peace. 

{ further trust that friendly sentiments and a con- 
viction of the importance of cherishing them, will, 
on all occasions, lead the two countries to consider 
favorably any further arrangements which may be 
judged necessary for the reciprocal protection of 
their interests. 


I hope, sir, that this explanation on this very im- 
portant subject will be satisfactory to the president, 
and that he will see in it no diminution of that earn- 
est desire, which you have been pleased to recognise 
in me, to perform my work oi reconciliation and 
friendship; but that he will rather perceive in my 
suggestion, in this particular instance, that it is made 
with a well-founded hope of thereby better obtain- 
ing the object we have in view. 

i beg leave to renew to you, sir, the assurance of 
my high consideration, ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c., §c. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 

Department of state, Washington, Jugust 8, 1842. 

My corp: | have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your lordship’s note of the 6th inst. in av- 
swer to mine of the Ist, upon the subject of a stipu- 
lation for the better security of American Vessels 
driven by accident or carried by force into the Sri- 
tish West India ports. ; 

The president would have been gratified if you 
had felt yourself at liberty to proceed at once to con- 
sider some proper arrangement, by formal treaty, lor 
this object; but there may be weight in the reasons 
which you urge for referring such mode of stipula- 
tion for consideration to London. 

The president places his reliance on those princi- 
ples of public law which were stated in my note to 
your lordship, and which are regarded as equally 
well founded and important, and on your lordship’s 
engagements, that instructions shall be given to the 
governors of her majesty’s colonies to execute their 
own jaws with careful attention to the wish of their 
government to maintain good neighborhood: and that 
there shall be no officious imiterference with Ameri- 
can vessels driven by accident or by violence into 
those ports. That the laws and duties of hospitality 
shail be executed, and that these seem neither to re- 


quire nor to justify any further inquisition into the 
state of persons or things on board of vessels so sit- 
uated, than may be indispensable to enforce the ob- 
servance of the municipal law of the colony, and 
the proper rezulation of its harbors and waters. He 
indulges the hope, nevertheless, that, actuated by a 
just sense of what is due to the mutual interests of 
the two countries, and the maintenance of a perma- 
nent peace between them, her majesty’s government 
will not fail to see the importance of removing, by 
such further stipulations, by treaty or otherwise, as 
may be found to be necessary, all cause of complaint 
connected with this subject. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
your lordship’s obedient servant, | 

; DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Ashburton, &c. &c. 
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Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, Aug. 8, 1842. 

My Lorp: We have had several conversations on 
the subject of impressment, but I do not understand 
that your lordship has instructions from your govern- 
ment to negotiate upon it, nor does the government 
of the United States see any utility in opening such 
negotiations, unless the British government is prepar- 
ed to forego the practice in all future wars. No 
cause has produced, to so great an extent, and for so 
long a period, disturbing and irritating influences on 
the political relations of the United States and En 
land as the impressment of seamen by British crui- 
sers from American merchant vessels. 

From the commencement of the French revolution 
to the breaking out of the war between the two coun- 
tries in 1812, hardly a year elapsed without loud 
complaint and earnest remonstrance, a deep feeling 
of opposition to the right claimed, and to the practice 
exercised under it, and not unfrequently exercised 
without the least regard to what justice and humani- 
ty would have dictated, even if the right itself had 
been admitted, took possession of the public mind of 
America, and this feeling, it is well known, co-ope- 
rated most powerfully with other causes to produce 
the state of hostilities which ensued. 

At different periods, both before and since the war, 
negotiations have taken place between the two go- 
vernments, with the hope of finding some means of 
quieting these complaints. At some times, the effec- 
tual abolition of the practice has been requested and 
treated of; at other times, its temporary suspension; 
and, at other times again, the limitation of its exer- 
cise and some security against its enormous abuses. 

A common destiny has attended these efforts; they 
have all failed. The question stands at this moment 
where it stood fifty years ago. The nearest approach 
to a settlement was a convention proposed in 1803, 
and which had come to the point of signature, when 
it was broken off in consequence of the British govern- 
ment insisting that the narrow seas should be expressly 
excepted, out of the sphere over which the contem- 
plated stipulations against impressment should extend. 
The American minister, Mr. King, regarded this ex- 
ception as quite inadmissible, and preferred rather to 
abandon the negotiation than acquiesce in the doc- 
trine which it proposed to establish. 


England asserts the right of impressing British sub- 
jects, in time of war, out of neutral merchant vessels, 
and of deciding by her visiting officers, who, among 
the crews of such merchant vessels, are British sub- 
jects. She asserts this as a legal exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the crown; which prerogative is alleged 
to be founded on the English law of the perpetual 
and indissoluble allegiance of the subject, and his ob- 
ligation, under all circumstances, and for his whole 
life, to render military services to the crown when- 
ever required. 

This statement, made in the words of eminent Bri- 
tish jurists, shows, at once, that the English claim is 
far broader than the basis or platform on which it is 
raised. The law relied on is English law; the obli- 
gations insisted on are obligations existing between 
the crown of England and its subjects. This law 
and these obligations, it is admitted, may be such as 
England may choose they shall be; but then they must 
be confined to the parties. Impressment of seamen, 
out of and beyond English territory, and from on 
board the ships of other nations, is an interference 
with the rights of other nations; is further, therefore, 
than English prerogative can lezally extend; and is 
nothing but an attempt to entorce the peculiar law of 
Englan | beyond the dominions and jurisdiction of the 
crown. The claim asserts an extra territoriat autho- 
rity for the law of British prerogative, and assumes 
to exercise this extra territorial authority to the ma- 
nifest injury and annoyance of the citizens and sub- 
jects of other states, on board their own vessels on 





the high seas. 
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Every merchant vessel on the seas is rightfully 
considered as part of the territory of the country to 
which it belongs. The entry, therefore, into such 
vessel, being neutral, by a belligerent, is ‘an act of 
force, and is prima facie, a wrong, a trespass, which 
cah be justified only when done for some purpose, 
allowed to form a sufficient justification by the law 
of nations. But a British cruiser enters an American 
merchant vessel in order to take therefrom supposed 
British subjects; offering no justification therefor, 
under the law of nations, but claiming the right un- 
der the Jaw of England respecting the king’s prero- 
gative. This cannot be defended. English soil, Eng- 
lish territory, English jurisdiction is the appropriate 
sphere for the operation of English law; the ocean is 
the sphere and any merchant vessel on the seas is, 
by that law, under the protection of the laws of her 
own nation, and may claim immunity, unless in cases 
in which that law allows her to be entered or visited. 

If this notion of perpetual allegiance, and the con- 
sequent power of the prerogative, was the law of the 
world; if it formed part of the conventional: code of 
nations, and was usually practised like the right of 
visiting neutral ships, for the purpose of discovering 
and seizing enemy’s property, then impressment 
might be defended as a common right and there 
would be no remedy for the evils till the national 
code should be altered. But this is by no means the 
case. There is no such principle incorporated into 
the code of nations. The doctrine-stands only as 
English law—not as national law; and English law 
cannot be of force beyond English dominion. What- 
ever duties or relations that law creatés between the 
sovereign and his subjects, can be enforced and main- 
tained only within the realm, or proper possessions or 
territory of the sovereign. There may be quite as 
just a prerogative right to the property of the sub- 
jects as to their personal services, in an exigency of 
the state; but no government thinks of controlling by 
its own laws property of its subjects situated abroad; 
much less does any government think of entering 
the territory of another power for the purpose of seiz- 
ing such property and applying it to their own uses. 
As laws, the prerogatives of the crown of England 
have no obligations on persons or property domiciled 
or situated abroad. 

‘**When, therefore,” says an authority not unknown 
or unregarded on either side of the Atlantic, ““we 
speak of the rights of a state to bind its own native 
subjects every where, we speak only of its own claim 
and exercise of sovereignty over them when they re- 
turn within its own territorial jurisdiction, and not 
of its right to compel or require obedience to such 
laws, on the part of other nations, within their own 
territorial sovereignty. On the contrary, every na- 
tion has an exclusive right to regulate persons and 
things within its own territory, according to its so- 
vereign will and public polity.” 


The good sense of these principles, their remarka- 
ble pertinency to the subject now under considera- 
tion, and the extraordinary consequences resulting 
from the British doctrine, are signally manifested by 
that which we see taking place every day. England 
acknowledges herself over burdened with population 
of the poorer classes. Every instance of the emigra- 
tion of persons of those classes is regarded by her as 
a benefit: England, therefore, encourages emigra- 
tion; means are notoriously supplied to emigrants to 
assist their conveyance, from public funds; and the 
new world, and more especially these United States, 
receive the many thousands of her subjects thus 
ejected from the bosom of their native Jand by the 
necessities of their condition. They come away from 
poverty and distress, in over-crowded cities, to seek 
employment, comfort and new homes, in a coun- 
try of free institutions possessed by a kindred race, 
speaking their own language, aud having laws and 
usages in many respects like those to which they 
have been accustomed, and a country which, upon 
the whole, is found to possess more attractions for 
persons of their character and condition than any 
other on the face of the globe. It is stated that the 
quarter of the year ending with June last, more than 
twenty-six thousand emigrants left the single port of 
Liverpool for the United States, being four or five 
times as many as left the same port within the same 
period for the British colonies and all other parts of 
the world. Of these crowds of emigrants, many ar- 
rive in our cities in circumstances of great destitu- 
tion, and the charities of the country both public and 
private, are severely taxed to relieve their inmediate 
vants. In time they mingle with the new community 
in which they find themselves, and seek means of 
living; some find employment in the cities, others go 
to the frontiers to cultivate land reclaimed from the 
forest; and a greater or less number of the residue, 
becoming in time naturalized citizens, enter into the 
merchant service, under the flag of their adopted 
country. 





Now, my lord, if war should break out between 
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England and an European power, can any thing be 
more unjust, any thing more irreconcilable to the 
neral sentiments of mankind, than that England 
should seek out those persons, thus encouraged by 
her, and compelled by their own condition to leave 
their native homes, tear them away from their new 
employments, their new political relations, and their 
domestic connexions, and force them to undergo the 
danger and nardships of military service, for a coun- 
which has thus ceased to be their own country? 
Certainly, certainly, my lord, there can be but one 
answer to this question. Is it not far more reasonable 
that England should either prevent such emigration 


of her subjects, or that, if she oe and pro-, 


mote it, she should leave them not to the embroil- 
ment of a double and a contradictory allegiance, but 
to their own voluntary choice, to form such rela- 
tions, political or social, as they see fit, in the coun- 
try where they are to find their bread, and to the 
laws and institutions of which they are to look for 
defenee and protection? 

A question of such serious importance ought to be 
put at rest. Ifthe United States give shelter and 
protection to those whom the policy of England an- 
nually casts upon their shores—if, by the benign in- 
fluences of their government and institutions, and 
by the happy condition of the country, those emi- 
grants become raised from poverty to comfort, finding 
it easy even to become landholders, and being allowed 
to partake ih the enjoyment of all civil rights—if all 
this may be done, (and all this is done, under the 
countenance and encouragement of England herself), 
is it not high time, that, yielding that which had its 
origin in feudai ideas as inconsistent with the pre- 
sent state of society, and especially with the inter- 
course and relations subsisting between the old world 
and the new, England should, at length formally dis- 
claim all right to the services of such persons, and 
renounce all control over their conduct? 

But impressment is subject to objections of a 
much wider range. If it could be justified in its ap- 
plication to those who are declared to be its only ob- 


jects, it still remains true that, in its exercise, it 


touches the political rights of other governments, 
and endangers the security of their own native sub- 
jects and citizens. The sovereignty of the state is 
concerned in maintaining its exclusive jurisdiction 
and possession over its merchant ships on the seas, 
except so far as the law of nations justifies intrusion 
upon that possession for special purposes; and all ex- 
perience has shown that no member of a crew, 
wherever born, is safe against impressment when a 
ship is visited. 

The evils and injuries resulting from the actual 
practice can hardly be overstated, and have ever 
proved themselves to be such as should lead to its 
relinquishment, even if it were founded in any de- 
fensible principle. The difficulty of discriminating 
between English and American citizens has always 
been found to be great, even when an honest pur- 
pose of discrimination has existed. But the lieuten- 
ant of a man-of-war, having necessity for men, is 
apt to be a summary judge, and his decisions will be 
quite as significant of his own wants and his own 
power as of the truth and justice of the case. An 
extract from a letter of Mr. King, of the 13th of 
April, 1797, to the American secretary of state, 
shows something of the enormous extent of these 
wrongful seizures: ~ 

“Instead of a few, and these in many instances 
equivocal cases, I have,” says he, ‘‘since the month 
of July past, made application for the discharge, 
from British men-of-war, of two hundred and seven- 
ty-one seamen, who, stating themselves to be Ameri- 
cans, have claimed my interference. Of this number 
eighty-six have been ordered by the admiralty to be 
discharged, thirty-seven more have been detained as 
British subjects or as American volunteers, or from 
want of proof that they are Americans, and to my appli- 
cations for the discharge of the remaining one hun- 
dred and forty-eight, { have received no answer—the 
ships on board of which these seamen were detained 
having in many instances, sailed before an examina- 
tion was made in consequence of my application. 

“It is certain that some of those who have applied 
to me are not American citizens, but the exceptions 
are, in my opinion, few and the evidence exclusive 
of certificates, has been such as, in most cases, to 
satisiy me that the applicants were real Americans, 
who have been forced into the British service, and 
who, with singular constancy generally persevered 
in refusing pay or bounty, though in some instances 
they have been in seryice more than two years.” 

ut the injuries of imprisonment are by no means 
confined to its immediate subjects or the individuals 
on whom it is practised. Vessels suffer from the 
weakening of the crews, and voyages are often de- 
layed, and not unfrequently broken up, by subtrac- 
tion from the number of regular hands by impress- 
ment. And what is still of greater and more general 


moment, the fear of impressment has been found to 
create great difficulty in obtaining sailors for the 
American merchant service in times of European 
war. Seafaring men otherwise inclined to enter 
into that service, are, as experience has shown, de- 
terred by the fear of finding themselves ere long in 
compulsory military service in British ships of war. 
Many instances have occurred, fully established in 

roof, in which raw seamen, natives of the United 

tates, fresh from the fields of agriculture, entering 
for the first time on shipboard, have been impressed 
before they made the land, placed on the decks of 
British men-of-war, and compelled to serve for years 
before they could obtain their release, or revisit their 
native country and their homes. Such instances be- 
come known, and their effect in discouraging young 
men from engaging in the merchant service of their 
country ean neither be doubted or wondered at.— 
More than all, my lord, the practice of impressment, 
wheuvever it has existed, has produced not concilia- 
tion and good feeling, but resentment, exasperation, 
and animosity, between the two great commercial 
countries of the world. 


In the calm and quiet which have succeeded the. 


late war—a condition so favorable for dispassionate 
consideration—England herself has evidently seen 
the harshness of impressment, even exercised on 
seamen in her own merchant service, and she has 
adopted measures calculated if not to renounce the 
power or to abolish the practice, yet, at-least, to su- 
percede its necessity by other means of manning the 
royal navy mere compatable with justice and the 
rights of individuals, and far more conformable to 
the spirit and sentiments of the age. 

Under these circumstances the government of the 
United States has used the occasion of your lordship’s 
pacific mission to renew this whole subject, and to 
bring to your notice and that of your government.— 
It has reflected on the past, pondered on the condition 
of the present, and endeavored to anticipate, so far 
as might be in its, power, the probable future, and I 
am now to communicate to your lordship the result 
of these deliberations. 

The American government, then, is prepared to 


say, that the practice of impressing seamen from | 


American vessels cannot be hereafter allowed to take 
place. That practice is founded on principles which 
it does not recognise. and is invariably attended by 
consequences so unjust, so injurious, and of such 
formidable magnitude as cannot be submitted to. 


In the early disputes between the two governments 
on this so long cuntested topic, the distinguished 
person to whose hands were first entrusted the seals 
of this department declared, that ‘the simplest rule 
will be, that the vessel being American shall be 
evidence that the seamen on board are such.” 

Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many 
negotiations, and a careful consideration now had, of 
the whole subject, at a moment when the passions are 
laid, and no present instance or emergency exists to 
bias the judgment, have fully convinced this govern- 
ment, that this is not only the simplest and best, but 
the only rule, which can be adopted and observed, 
consistently with the rightsand honor of the United 
States and the security of their citizens. That rule 
aunounces therefor, what will hereafter be the prin- 
ciple maintained by their government. In every reg- 
ular documented American merchant vessel the crew 
who navigate it will find their protection in the flag 
which is over them. 

This announcement is not made, my lord, to revive 
useless recolicctions of the past, nor to stir embers 
from fires which have been, ina great degree, smoth- 
éred by many years of peace. Far otherwise. Its 
purpose is to extinguish those fires effectually before 
new incidents arise to fan them into flame. ‘The 


communication is in the spirit of peace, and for the | 


sake of peace, and springs from a deep and consci- 
entious conviction that the high interests of both na- 
tions require that this so long contested and contro- 
verted subject should now be finally put to rest. I 
persuade myself, my lord, that you will do justice to 
this frank and sincere avowal of motives, and that 
you willcommunicate your sentiments, in this res- 
pect, to your government. 

This letter closes my lord, on my part, our official 
correspondence; and 1 gladly use the occasion to 
offer you the assurance of my high and sincere re- 
gard. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, Mug. 9, 1842. 

Sir: The note you did me the honor of addressing 
me the Sth instant, on the subject of impressment 
shall be transmitted without delay to my govern- 
ment, and will, you may be assured, receive from 
them the deliberate attention which its importance 
deserves. 

The object of my mission was mainly the settle- 





ment of existing subjects of difference, and no differ- 


ences have or could have arisen of late years with 
respect to impressment, because the practice has 
since the peace wholly ceased, and cannot, consis- 
tently with existing laws and regulations for man- 
ning her majesty's navy, be, under present circum- 
stances, renewed. 

Desirous, however, of looking far forward into 
futurity to anticipate every possible cause of disa- 
greement, and sensible of the anxiety of the Ameri- 
can people on this grave subject of past irritation, [ 
should be sorry in any way todiscourage the attempt 
at some settlement of it; and, although without au- 
thority to enter upon it here during the limited con- 
tinuance of my mission, I entertain a confident hope 
that this task may be accomplished, when undertak- 
en, with the spirit of candor and conciliation which 
has marked ali our late negotiation. 

It not being our intention to endeavor now to come 
to any agreement on this subject, I may be permitted 
to abstain from noticing, at any length, your very in- 
genious arguments relating to it, and from discus- 
sing the graver matters of constitutional and inter- 
national law growing outof them. These sufficiently 
show that the question is one requiring calm consi- 
deration; though I must, at the same time, admit 
that they prove a strong necessity of some settle- 
ment for the preservation of that good understanding 
which, I trust, we may flatter ourselves that our 
joint labors have now succeeded ‘in establishing. 

I am well aware that the laws of our two countries 
maintain opposite principles respecting allegiance to 
sovereignty. America, receiving every year, by thou- 
sands, the emigrants of Europe, maintains the doc- 
trine suitable to her condition of the right of trans- 
ferring allegiance at will. The laws of Great Britain 
have maintained, from all time, the opposite doc- 
trine. ‘The duties of allegiance are held to be indis- 
pensable, and it is belived that this doctrine, under 
various modifications, prevail in most, if not in all, 
the civilized states in Europe. 

Emigration, the modern mode by which the popu- 
lation of the world peaceably finds its level, is for 





the benefit of all. and eminently for the benefit of 
humanity. The fertile deserts of America are gra- 
dually advancing to the highest state of cultivation 
/and production, while the emigrant acquires comfort 
which his own confined home could not afford him. 
| If there were any thing in our laws or our prac- 
tice on either side tending to impede this march of 
| providential humanity, we could not be two eager to 
| previde the remedy; but as this does not appear to 
_be the case, we may safely leave this part of the 
|Subject without indulging in abstract speculations, 
| having no material practical application to matters 
in discussion between us. 


But it must be admitted that a serious practical 
question dees arise, or rather has existed, from prac- 
tices formerly attending the mode of manning the 
British navy in times of war. The principle is, that 
all subjects of the crown are in case of necessiity 
bound to serve their country, and the sea faring man 
is naturally taken for the naval service. This is not 
as is sometimes supposed, any arbitrary principle of 
; monarchical government, but one founded on the na- 
| tural duty of every man to defend the life of his 
| country; and all the analogy of your laws would lead 
to the conclusion that the same principle would hold 
; good in the United States; if their geographical posi- 
| tion did not make its application unnecessary. 
The very anomalous condition of the two coun- 

tries with relation to each other here creates a se- 
| rious ditficulty. Our people are not distinguishable; 
| and owing to the peculiar habits of sailors, our ves- 
sels are very generally manned from a common stock. 
| It is difficult under these circumstances, to execute 
laws which at times have been thought to be essen- 
tial for the existence of the country, without risk of 
injury to others. The extent and importance of those 
injuries, however, are so formidable that it is ad- 
mitted that some remedy should, if possible, be ap- 
plied; at all events, it must be fairly and honestly at- 
tempted. It is true that during the continuance of 
peace no practical grievance can arise; but it is also 
true, that it is for that reason the proper season for 
the cali and deliberate consideration of an import- 
ant subject. I have much reason to hupe that a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement respecting it may be made, 
so as to set at rest all apprehension and anxiety; and 
I will only further repeat the assurance of the sin- 
cere disposition of my government favorably to con- 
sider all matters having for their object the promot- 
ing and maintaining undisturbed kind and triendly 
feelings with the United States. 

I beg, sir, on this occasion of closing the corres- 
pondence with you, connected with my mission, to 
express the satisiaction | feel at its successful termi- 
nation, and to assure you of my high consideration 


and personal esteem and regard. 
ASHBURTON, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Sc. Se. 
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